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Introduction 


Chapter One 


Mustical Philosophy in the Daoist 
| radition 


Scholars used to divide the Daoist tradition into the two major types of 
“philosophical” and “religious”: one was based on the works associated 
with the ancient thinkers Laozi + and Zhuangzi #£ and appealed 
mainly to a well-educated elite; the other arose first with the millennial 
movements of Dao of Great Peace (Taiping X2) and the Celestial Mas- 
ters (Tianshi Xfi) in the second century C.E. and served as the arena for 
ritual, worship, and various kinds of magic and superstition. The two 
types, moreover, were seen as fundamentally opposed to each other and 
believed to have very little in common. ! 











More recently academics have come to see the Daoist tradition in terms 
of three major strands of organization and practice which, in addition, 
have closely worked together from the beginning: literati, communal, 
and self-cultivation Daoism. 


According to this understanding, literati Daoists are members of the edu- 
cated elite who focus on Daoist ideas as expressed by the ancient think- 
ers; they use these concepts to create meaning in their world and hope to 
exert some influence on the political and social situation of their time, 
contributing to greater universal harmony. Communal Daoists are mem- 
bers of organized Daoist groups that have priestly hierarchies, formal 
initiations, regular rituals, and prayers to the gods; they focus on reli- 
gious practice and the establishment of harmonious communities. Self- 


cultivation Daoists, third, are known as practitioners of yangsheng #4 


or “nurturing life;” they strive to attain personal health, longevity, peace 











1 For histories of Daoism, see Robinet 1997. For the periodization of Daoism, 
see Kirkland 1997; Schipper and Verellen 2004. For a critical discussion of the 
various misunderstandings of Daoist history, see Kirkland 2004. 
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of mind, and spiritual immortality with the help of various methods 
such as exercises, diets, and meditations, and may or may not be for- 
mally organized (see Kohn 2001; 2002). 


Interconnected from the beginning, these three types of Daoism share 
the same fundamental worldview and are often joined in practice. Con- 
temporary practitioners as much as historical figures realize that to be a 
complete Daoist one must follow all three: studying philosophy and be- 
ing socially responsible, performing rituals and praying to the gods, and 
undertaking self-cultivation for health and spiritual advancement. How, 
then, did the thinkers of the Daoist religion historically work with these 
three strands of the tradition? What did they believe in? Where did they 
come from? How did they understand their world? What did the ancient 
philosophers mean to them? How did they develop the ancient concepts 
and ideas? What kind of organizational and ritual system did they use? 
What practices of long life and self-cultivation? 


The text studied in the following pages offers some insight into the 
workings of Daoist thought and longevity practice in a religious envi- 
ronment. Called Xisheng jing Pu or “Scripture of Western Ascen- 
sion,” it goes back to the late fifth century, to the environment of the 
Northern Celestial Masters at Louguan, the first formal monastery of 
medieval Daoism and a major center for the advancement and integra- 


tion of the religion (see Chan 1993). 











Claiming to document the exact words Laozi spoke in explanation when 
he transmitted the Daode jing iH #£§ (Book of Dao and Its Virtue) to Yin 
Xi Ft=, the Guardian of the Pass, the Xisheng jing is the first Daoist phi- 
losophical text written from an organized religious background and ad- 
vocating practical ways to salvation. It is unique in that it arose at a time 
when communal Daoism had first successfully transited from either mil- 
lenarian cults or small self-cultivation groups into major organized reli- 
gious structures and had, in fact, served as the ruling doctrine and ad- 
ministration under the Northern Wei dynasty (see Mather 1979). 



































It differs from earlier materials in that it is primarily a religious text 
which yet integrates the ancient philosophy of Laozi and Zhuangzi into 
its fundamental belief in immortality and ascension into Heaven. More 
than that, it shows a pervading Buddhist influence, another characteristic 
of organized communal Daoism from the middle ages onward. Its nu- 
merous commentaries, moreover, help delineate the development of its 
outlook over several centuries. In addition, the lives of the two commen- 
tators about whom some historical data are available show the kind of 
people religious Daoist thinkers were and the environment in which they 
thought. 
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|_ouguan 





Louguan ##i is a major Daoist institution in the Zhongnan mountains, 
about forty miles southwest of the capital of Chang’an, modern Xi'an. In 
the fifth century, Yin Tong F138 (ca. 388-499), an alleged descendant of 
Yin Xi, established his ancestral homestead here. He called it Louguan, 
the “Lookout Tower,” thus creating the first Daoist establishment called 
guan ‘i, “belvedere” or “monastery” (Schipper 1984, 212; Kohn 2004a, 
41). According to Yin Tong’s account, Louguan had been the old home of 
Yin Xi, given to him as a reward for official service by King Kang of the 
Zhou. Having espied the telltale energies of the emigrating Laozi, Yin Xi 
left this place— which served as his astronomical observatory, hence the 
name—and had himself stationed at the Hangu Pass pki 7a, tradition- 
ally located in Taolin, east of Mount Hua #/[|. There he became Laozi’s 
disciple and then invited the sage to his home where the Daode jing was 
finally transmitted (Zhang 1991; Kohn 1997,. 87-89; 1998, 257-58). 



































Coming to the fore in the late fifth century, Louguan benefited from the 
end of the Daoist theocracy under Kou Quanzhi #2 (365-448) in 351, 
serving as a refuge and new home for numerous Daoist administrators 
that had served in the capital and regional centers. It became a major 
Daoist center, further enhanced by followers from the south where Dao- 
ism was proscribed under the Liang dynasty in the early sixth century 
(see Strickmann 1978b). Many new Daoist scriptures were collected here, 
and a great impulse developed to create a new, integrated version of the 
Daoist teaching. This vision of a new Daoism centered around the key 
belief of the Celestial Masters that Lord Lao was the creator and savior of 
the universe, and was the source of sacred scriptures, practical teachings, 
and organizational rules. Lord Lao existed prior to Heaven and Earth, 
made order out of chaos, created and formed the world, never tired of 
descending to reveal scriptures and teach rulers, and brought forth all 
different Daoist teachings. 




















Northern Practice 


Louguan Daoists lived in monastic seclusion and followed the five pre- 
cepts of Buddhism (against killing, stealing, lying, sexual misconduct, 
and intoxication) which they linked with Chinese traditional cosmology 
in a scripture claimed to be Lord Lao’s direct revelation. Thus their main 
precepts scripture, the Taishang Laojun jiejing K KFA (Scripture of 
Precepts of the Highest Lord Lao, DZ 784, fasc. 562), says: 
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Lord Lao said: The precepts in Heaven are represented by the 
five planets [Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Mercury, and Saturn]. They 
rule the energies of the five directions, making sure they re- 
main in harmony and maintain their constancy. As soon as the 
Dao of Heaven loses its precepts, there are natural catastrophes. 


On earth, they are represented by the five sacred mountains 
[Mts. Tai, Heng, Hua, Heng, and Song]. They govern the ener- 
gies of Earth and rule the weather, gathering and dispelling the 
clouds. As soon as the Dao of Earth loses its precepts, the hun- 
dred grains can no longer grow. 


Among the seasonal patterns, they are represented by the five 
phases. As soon as the cycles lose their precepts, fire and water 
fight each other, and metal and wood do each other harm. 


In government, the five precepts are represented by the five 
emperors. As soon as rulers lose their precepts, dynasties top- 
ple and rulers perish. 


In human beings, they are represented by the five inner organs. 
As soon as people lose their precepts, their health and inner 
nature goes astray. (Kohn 1994, 203-4) 


Followers would take these five precepts in connection with formal or- 
dination into the Daoist rank of Preceptor of Eminent Mystery (Gaoxuan 
fashi j=; MEH) while receiving a total of ten scrolls of scriptures con- 
nected to the Daode jing. As outlined in the Chuanshou jingjie yi zhujue {2 
fea neta (Annotated Explanation of the Transmission Formalities of 
Scriptures and Precepts, DZ 1238, fasc. 989), key scriptures included also 
a formal set of precepts as well as the Heshang gong and Xiang’er zhu #6 
f8y+ commentaries, a Laozi visualization manual, and instructions for 
audience and purgation rituals. 




















The text further contains a survey of things necessary for ordination, in- 
cluding a quorum of thirty-eight participants, or a minimum of six—one 
master and five witnesses—a set of gifts to be made to the institution as 
pledges of sincerity, and various rites to be performed. The overall pat- 
tern of ordination matches that known from other sources and schools, 
as it developed under the influence of both ancient pledges used for war- 
rior covenants and membership ceremonies of the Buddhist sangha. Like 
the former, it was essentially a rite of cosmic empowerment and change 
in social status; like the latter, it required a set number of masters and 
witnesses, involved the chanting of various ritual formulas, and was 
formalized in the transference of a new title and a set of religious robes 
(see Kohn 2003a). 
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After ordination, it seems that Louguan Daoists engaged in traditional 
practices, following a dietetic regimen of various immortality drugs and 
engaging in visualizations and ecstatic excursions. Their ultimate goal 
was mystical oneness with the Dao, as described in the Xisheng jing. 


Taking their place among the religious leaders of the country, moreover, 
Louguan Daoists, like later commentators of the Xisheng jing under the 
Tang, also actively participated in the debates among Buddhists and 
Daoists under the northern dynasties. These were forums at which the 
court examined which tradition might be best suited to furnish socio- 
political stability in the realm and to lead to the unification of the coun- 
try. Two major sets of debates have been recorded, one in 520 under the 
Northern Wei, the other in 570 under the Northern Zhou, and especially 
in the former Louguan monks played an important role (Kohn 1995, 71). 
They also made a major contribution to the compilation of the Daoist 
encyclopedia Wushang biyao #& L#4% (Secret Essentials of On-High, DZ 
1138, fasc. 768-79; see Lagerwey 1981), sponsored by Emperor Wu of the 
Northern Zhou, which created a vision of integrated Daoism under the 
auspices of Lord Lao. 























Beyond the Six Dynasties, Louguan continued to be prominent in Daoist 
history. As documented in an early Tang inscription, the Zongsheng guan 
ji ead (Record of the Monastery of the Ancestral Sage), dated to 625, 
the institution was rewarded for its early support of the Tang conquest 
and renamed after Laozi, then recognized as the “ancestral sage” of the 
dynasty. Shortly after this the Louguan benji ###i7N#c, (Original Record of 
Louguan) was written, which is lost today but, based on extensive cita- 
tions in Tang and later works, seems to have been a comprehensive his- 
tory of the institution and contained its fully formulated legend and ex- 
tensive patriarchal lineage (Kohn 1997, 92). 





In the Yuan dynasty, finally, a late descendant of the Yin family by the 
name of Yin Zhiping #7G2, patriarch of the newly rising school of 
Quanzhen 4“—H (Complete Perfection), took a renewed interest in the 
place. Louguan’s buildings and grounds were refurbished and the insti- 
tution rose to some prominence, again documented in various inscrip- 


tions.? This late offshoot of the tradition, moreover, is responsible for 
































2 The inscriptions form the foundation of two epigraphic anthologies on 
Louguan by Zhu Xiangxian #7 (ca. 1279-1308), his Zbongnan shan sbuojing tai 
lidai zbenxian beiji KPA LLatRS SRE CE (Mad (Epigraphic Record of the Succes- 
sive Generations of Realized Immortals at the Terrace of Scripture Revelation in 
the Zhongnan Mountains, DZ 956, fasc. 605) and his Gu Louguan ztyun yanqing fi 
TERRE (IE46 (Anthology from the Abundant Felicity of Purple Clouds at 
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another text of Daoist mystical philosophy, the complex inner alchemical 
treatise Wenshi zhenjing sCkAH#S (Perfect Scripture of the Master at the 
Beginning of the Scripture, DZ 667, fasc. 347), a rewriting of the ancient 
Guanyinzi fjd/3++ (Book of Yin, the Guardian of the Pass), purported to 
contain Yin Xi’s personal philosophy (see Kohn 1997). 





























Mystical Philosophy 


Within this institutional and organizational setting, then, what world- 
view system did Louguan Daoists subscribe to? What were the major 
terms and concepts of their philosophy? How did they interpret the 
ideas of the ancients and of their contemporaries? How did they relate to 
the other traditions of medieval China, to Confucianism and Buddhism? 
What, moreover, were their aims and how did they go about attaining 
them? 


In the most general manner, the aim of Daoist religious thinkers is to 
show people a way to Dao. They wish to make people overcome the nar- 
row confines of ordinary life, to attain longevity and immortality. Struc- 
turally, their views can be described as reflecting the so-called perennial 
philosophy. First coined by Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz and devel- 
oped by Aldous Huxley (1946), the perennial philosophy can be said to 
represent a general idealized abstract of the conceptualizations presented 
by the various mystical traditions of the world. F. C. Happold summa- 
rizes its fundamental worldview in four statements. 


1. The phenomenal world of matter is only a partial reality. 
It is actually the manifestation of an underlying, more real 
ground. 


2. Human beings by nature cannot only know the underly- 
ing ground by reasoning but also by direct intuition. This 
intuition serves in some way to unite the knower and the 
known. 


3. The nature of human beings is structured dualistically. 
Human beings consist of a phenomenal ego of which they 
are conscious in everyday reality, on the one hand, and of 
a nonphenomenal, eternal self by which they partake in 
the underlying ground, on the other. More than that, it is 





the Look-out Tower of Antiquity, DZ 957, fasc. 605). For details on these two 
texts, see Boltz 1987, 124-26. 
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possible for human beings to overcome duality, to identify 
with the underlying ground and to become fully one with 
it, Le., to develop a cosmic sense of self. 


4. It is the chief end of human existence in the world to dis- 
cover and become the cosmic truth of the self. The ulti- 
mate aim of human life is to realize the underlying ground 
intuitively and become fully one with it. Thereby human- 
ity can realize the truth of the individual as well as that of 
the entire world. (Happold 1970, 20) 


Daoist thought as it grows from the religious tradition agrees largely 
with the worldview system presented in these four statements. It is 
highly dualistic and distinguishes the purity of the underlying Dao from 
the distorted and estranged lives of ordinary people. Dao is beyond yet 
always present; subtle and fine, it is impossible to grasp with common 
human means, the senses and the intellect. 


Yet there is a path to oneness with Dao. To approach the Dao, human 
beings have to completely reorganize their personalities and perception 
of the world. The mind has to become subtler; the gross apparatus first of 
the senses, then of the intellect has to be refined and cleansed. The more 
the senses and the intellect are refined to higher degrees of subtlety, the 
less impact any acquired conscious and emotional personality has on the 
true self of Dao within. Becoming outwardly selfless, decreasing in ego- 
tistic pursuits, Dao within begins to shine forth. An inner awareness of 
the underlying potency of Dao that pervades everything buds and flour- 
ishes. 


Daoist religious thought can therefore be classified as mystical philoso- 
phy. It is a system of thought that claims to relate directly to the personal 
experience of oneness with Dao. For the Daoist mystic, a life in Dao is the 
only true way of being in the world. Dao is everything, all beings live 
only with Dao. Daoist mystical philosophy neither justifies nor explains 
the religious truth of the Daoist believer. Rather, it proceeds to outline 
the consequences of this religious truth for the understanding of reality, 
religious practice, and life in society. Daoist mystical philosophy de- 
scribes the path, in theory and practice, that leads to salvation, liberation, 
immortality. 


Despite its overall transcendent orientation, the texts of Daoist mystical 
philosophy are written in human language and apply such human ideas 
and systems as are valid at the time of their writing. They appear in 
rather systematized literary forms. They present speculative systems de- 
scribing the structure and purpose of the universe and give theoretical 
interpretations of human life. Often they are discourses that encourage 
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people to embark on the route to Dao and contain detailed practical in- 
structions on how to go about attaining the cosmic state. In all cases, the 
texts of Daoist mystical philosophy can be studied as literary documents 
that show a specific Daoist way of making sense of the world. Generally 
speaking, they share the influence of various textual traditions and agree 
on certain basic assumptions and concepts. 


Daoist Mystical Philosophy 


Daoist mystical philosophy is a form of discourse distinct from the an- 
cient philosophers, revealed scriptures, communal precepts, and longev- 
ity manuals, but it reflects the same three textual traditions as organized 
Daoism in general: 


1. The philosophical texts going back to Laozi and Zhuangzi, together 
with their later commentaries. The commentaries integrate the an- 
cient philosophers with Han-dynasty correlative thinking and the 
worldview of Chinese long-life cultivation as well as with certain ba- 
sic doctrines of Confucianism. 


2. The ecstatic experiences described by Han dynasty and later poets 
and religious seekers. These find their religious continuation in the 
scriptures of the [} Shangqing (Highest Clarity) school, revealed in 
the fourth century. Texts of this type represent both personal experi- 
ences and more general instructions and principles of salvation. 

















3. The steadily inflowing translations of Buddhist sutras, beginning in 
the second and standardized in the fifth century. The organization of 
Daoism as a valid higher religion of all China owes much to the 
Buddhist impact (see Ofuchi 1979), as do its textual and conceptual 
development. 


These three kinds of sources, moreover, correspond to the three main 
lineages of early Chinese mysticism. 


1. The quietist, naturalistic tradition that developed in the wake of the 
philosophers Laozi and Zhuangzi; 


2. the ecstatic, shamanistic visions of southern China obvious in poetic 
songs, from the Chuci * (Gongs of the South) to Han-dynasty and 
later rhapsodies, and formed the backbone of Shangqing ecstatic 
meditations; 
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3. the analytical and insight-oriented systems of Buddhism with their 
emphasis on truly understanding the workings of one’s own body 
and mind. (see Kohn 1992) 


The former two, the philosophical tradition and shamanism, merged 
comparatively early. Even in the early Han, the Chuci shows how closely 
the ecstatic tradition relied on expressions and metaphors of the phi- 
losophers. Similarly, Buddhism was first introduced to the Chinese elite 
through the medium of Daoist thought, borrowing expressions and con- 
cepts according to the practice of “matching the meanings,” popular in 
the fourth century. However, the full impact of Buddhist ideas and prac- 
tices on Daoist mystical philosophy and practice did not emerge until the 
Six Dynasties. The fruitful merging of all three traditions is first evident 
in the Xisheng jing. 


Reflecting these traditions, in terms of content Daoist mystical philoso- 
phy centers on its Dao, an organic order that includes and embraces eve- 
rything (Schwartz 1998). Dao is the one power underlying the universe; 
it makes things be what they are; it causes the world to come into being 
and to decay again. It is the foundation of all, the source of life and being, 
from which we all come and to which we all return. 


Dao is organic in that it is not willful, it is not a conscious active creator, 
and it is not personal. Dao is nature, yet it is more than mere nature, it is 
the essence of nature, the inner quality of naturalness that makes things 
what they are. Dao is governed by the laws of nature, yet it is also these 
very laws itself. Inherently Dao is order; like nature it is rhythmic in its 
changes and predictable in its developments. People can analyze and 
describe its ordered patterns—but these patterns are only its periphery, 
its outside, not its central essence. 


The Daoist mystic aspires to both: to order and to organic living, both 
harmonious and joined into one. Depending on the background, he will 
emphasize different aspects of the order of the Dao: the seasons, the in- 
terchange of yin and yang, the harmony of society, the movement of the 
stars and planets, or just the personal needs for food and sleep. But the 
aim is to reach through order to the inner organism of the world, to its 
hub, its empty and vague center, which is Dao in its essence. 


Dao thus manifests itself in a pattern of outer and inner, yin and yang, 
dark and light. It is the most within and at the same time the most with- 
out. Human beings are within Dao because Dao is the enveloping order 
of the whole universe. But Dao is also within every human being inas- 
much as she needs it to be alive, to be herself. Since, however, Dao is not 
just one possible mode of consciousness but ultimately encompasses all 
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ways of thinking, the mystical evaluation of the human mind reflects a 
complex structure of more and less accordance with Dao. 


Human discriminating consciousness is the factor that keeps people 
from realizing their oneness with Dao. Yet this is also part of Dao be- 
cause it comes with the basic human endowment in this life. At the same 
time, consciousness stands outside of Dao because it opposes it, is sepa- 
rated from it and does not share Dao as fully. In the center of the human 
mind resides spirit or virtue that represents the spark of pure Dao. On 
the periphery of the mind is the active, scheming consciousness with its 
various functions, all basically enemies of Dao. 


Especially the intention and the will arise only because of classifications 
and value judgments relative to outer reality. Entirely artificial and hu- 
manly constructed, these judgments cause people to develop a sense of 
identity, a so-called personal body or self, which then gives rise to wor- 
ries and fears, hopes and delights. The will and the intention are the con- 
scious expression of these emotions — all equally separated from Dao. 


To attain oneness with the Dao, one has to abandon all ego personality, 
blot out the intention and silence the will, go back to the center of the 
mind, isolate the spirit and make it stable and suffused with Dao. This 
leads to a reversal of the inward and darkening movement and allows 
Dao to radiate its brilliance to the outside. Intention and become the ser- 
vants of a higher function, one attains unity in thinking and feeling. The 
inner spark of the mind joins with the pure cosmic energy (gi) of Dao and 
human beings not only intuit the divine reality within and without but 
join it with their entire being. 


Unlike in most other mystical traditions, in China the physical body, as 
opposed to the “personal body” or self, the individual’s sense of ego- 
identity, is not the part that has to be suppressed and overcome. Rather, 
one’s physical so-being is a positive basis for mystical attainments (Kohn 
2006, 3). It is fundamentally part of the Dao, not only because it is the 
most natural aspect of human existence but also because it is a replica of 
the cosmos. In all it does, the body follows the cosmic rhythm spontane- 
ously. It does so the more, the we limit it through culture and conscious- 
ness. The physical body is therefore where mystical practice starts. With- 
out physical being, a vessel of the spirit, there can be no foundation of 
Dao. To attain perfect oneness, one must first reach perfect health. Only 
by fulfilling one’s life-span and living to an eminent old age can one 
properly prepare for the higher stages. 


Daoist mystical practice begins therefore by becoming physically healthy. 
For this one resorts to the help of various medical and physiological 
techniques: healing exercises (daoyin #45|, also called “gymnastics”), 
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breathing techniques, dietetics, drugs, and many more (see Kohn 1989; 
2006). Only when the physical body is ready should one proceed to prac- 
tice more specifically meditational techniques. However, as the healthy 
body becomes the foundation of the spirit-pervaded mind, mystical 
practices often bridge the physical and the psychological. Nourishing the 
body on the pure gi of the five directions, for example, and meditating on 
them by means of visualization are one and the same process. The result 
of the practice affects both body and mind: the body no longer feels hun- 
gry and the mind perceives Dao throughout the world. 


Meditation techniques, furthermore, go back to all three major traditions. 
Quietist, concentrative exercises in the wake of the Daode jing tradition 
seamlessly join with Shanggqing ecstatic excursions to the higher and 
lower Heavens, trips already made by the shamans of old. Both then 
combine with Buddhist insight meditation, analyses of the structure of 
one’s self, leading to the reinterpretation of oneself as a cosmic being. 


The fully realized sage, the unified cosmic being, in Daoist mystical phi- 
losophy is the great man. His appearance in the world has an immediate 
impact on the harmony of the universe at large and of the country in par- 
ticular. Since Dao is universal order, the person who realizes it not only 
embodies order but brings it to those around him, to the family, the vil- 
lage, the state, and the empire. The idea of the great man goes back far in 
history. Even in ancient Shang times the king was at the hub of the uni- 
verse, the main communicant between the heavens above and the earth 
below, the head priest of the state cult and the leading shaman of the 
country. It was the domain of the priest-king to ensure that the will of 
the ancestors was duly known and respected, to see to the proper infor- 
mation and placation of the powers-that-be.$ 


The great man as much as the Shang king combines the ancient figures of 
ruler, recluse, shaman, and sage. Later the roles were separated: the ruler 
remained at the hub of a strongly ritualized universe that was patterned 
after the natural cosmic order as much as one was able to understand 
and arrange it; recluses gave up society in favor of a life of personal in- 
tegrity, moral sophistication, and oneness with cosmic principles (Ver- 
voorn 1984; Berkowitz 1989); shamans became self-employed, freelance 
communicators with various gods and spirits, servants to the populace 
often without a specifically defined standing in any community or reli- 
gious organization (see Schafer 1951); the sage, finally, was what one 
became through cultivation, be it cultivation of learning as the Confucian 
tradition has it or be it cultivation of oneself in purity and simplicity as 





3On the ruler of the Shang kingdom and his ritual activities, see Keightley 
1978; Chang 1980. For a study of the great man in literature, see Holzman 1976. 
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the Daode jing suggests. All these figures had in common that they repre- 
sented the apex of human life. They all had free access to the otherworld 
and served as communicants of a higher level of order and knowledge to 
the realm of humanity. 


In the mystical tradition, the roles again join into one. The accomplished 
mystic is ruler, recluse, shaman, and sage. He is a true human being, a 
perfected or realized one, who is whole within himself, easily communi- 
cates with the world above, and has an enormous impact on the political 
and social order of his time. 


Major Traditions 


These general characteristics of Daoist mysticism do not form a static 
and unyielding structure of belief and practice. Rather, they continue to 
develop in endless variation on the basis of the three major textual and 
conceptual traditions. From century to century literati and practicing 
Daoists created new worldviews and activities, choosing one tradition 
over the other depending on the fashions of the time and developing 
new visions in accordance with their personal background and experi- 
ences. To understand the complexity of the mystical philosophy of the 
Xisheng jing and its major commentators, a clear picture of its most im- 
portant concepts and textual forerunners is needed. 


The Daode jing 


The first document of Daoist mystical philosophy, to which most texts 
return again and again, is the Daode jing. Ascribed to the philosopher 
Laozi, the later known as the deity Lord Lao (see Seidel 1969; Kusuyama 
1979; Kohn 1998), it was compiled on the basis of aphorisms and phi- 
losophical sayings in the fourth century B.C.E.4 


The oldest fragments of the text were excavated in August of 1993 in 
Guodian 3)J4; (Hubei) and date from around 300 B.c.E. Collected to- 
gether with materials of Confucian and other origins, the find contained 
thirty-three passages matching thirty-one chapters of the Daode jing. In 
content the fragments are concerned with self-cultivation and its applica- 
tion to questions of rulership and the pacification of the state. Often lines 





4 On the aphorisms of the Daode jing, their meaning, and the development 
of the text, see the works of Michael LaFargue (1990; 1992; 1994; 1998). 
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are in different places, and there is considerable variation in characters 
from the standard, transmitted edition (see Henricks 2000; Allan and 
Williams 2000). 


150 years later than this so-called “Bamboo Laozi” is the complete “silk 
manuscript” of the text, unearthed in 1973 from a tomb in Mawangdui 55 
-E}é (Hunan). The tomb was closed in 168 B.c.E. and contained a com- 
plete version of the text, very close in characters and phrasing, but with 
the two parts on Dao and virtue reversed (see Jan 19788; Henricks 1978; 
1989). 






































Following this is the version transmitted through the centuries, put to- 
gether and commented on by Wang Bi =F4fij (226-249), very close to the 
excavated copy. This closeness shows the integrity of the tradition, car- 
ried also by the fact that the Daode jing served as a holy text even in the 
former Han dynasty and became one of the central scriptures of the Ce- 
lestial Masters.° It thus remained in the memory of people rather than 
merely transmitted on bamboo, silk, or paper. 





In terms of contents, the Daode jing expresses most of the fundamental 
concepts of the mystical tradition, especially regarding cosmology and 
the political role of the accomplished sage. It conspicuously lacks any 
concrete descriptions of mystical methods, physical or otherwise, nor 
does it emphasize the mind and development of the individual. In other 
words, the Daode jing as it stands can in itself hardly be taken for a mys- 
tical manual; much more likely it was a work on ideal government writ- 
ten on the background of a magico-religious conception of the ordering 
of society and the world, where the ruler is the apex of humanity and the 
hub of the universe (Schwartz 1985, 192). It is, however, quite definitely a 
mystical text as far as the tradition of Daoism is concerned. Moreover, 
there is certainly no lack of attempts by later commentators and inter- 
preters to fill in the gaps of the text by evaluating terms and passages 
allegorically and symbolically (Robinet 1998). 


The most important and maybe the most radical of these later commen- 
taries is the one ascribed to Heshang gong j#]_-7< (Master on the River). 
According to legend, he lived during the time of Emperor Wen of the 
Han dynasty (179-156 B.c.£.), but in fact he only appears in sources since 
the third century C.E. (Robinet 1977, 25; Chan 1991; 1998). 


Unlike other commentaries, such as the philological exegesis by Yan Zun 
oa and the in-depth metaphysical speculations of Wang Bi, Heshang 








5 The Celestial Masters explained their vision of the text in the Xiang’er 
commentary. For studies, see Rao 1992; Boltz 1982; Mugitani 1985; 1985a; Bo- 
kenkamp 1997. 
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gong’s work as contained in the Daoist Canon (DZ 682, fasc. 363), con- 
tributes to the mystical tradition in two major ways. He draws a connec- 
tion between cultivating oneself and governing the country. He also es- 
tablishes a link between the philosophy of the Daode jing and the world- 
view and practices of Chinese traditional medicine as well as those of the 
ancient magical technicians (fangshi 7j7+:). These early forerunners of 
Daoist practitioners attain first prominence at the court of the Han and 
play an important role in the development of organized Daoism, espe- 
cially the Lingbao ##% (Numinous Treasure) school (see Seidel 1983; 
Yamada 1989; 2000). 








According to Heshang gong, the creation of political order is structurally 
isomorphic with the cultivation of personal longevity and mystical union. 
Politics and philosophy as well as magic and morality are thus intercon- 
nected (Robinet 1977, 30; Chan 1998). In a way that strongly reminds the 
reader of the “Great Learning” chapter of the Liji jig) (Book of Rites), the 
cultivation of body and identity joined by practicing the proper way of 
being in the world leads to the correct order of family, community, coun- 
try, and eventually the world. As Heshang gong has it: 


In the old days, those who were skillful practitioners of Dao 
would cultivate themselves and then extend this cultivation to 
the government of the country. They would never use Dao to 
teach the people to be bright and full of wisdom, cunning and 
full of hypocrisy. Rather, they used Dao and virtue to teach the 
people to be simple and plain and without hypocrisy and 
falsehood. (ch. 65) 


According to Heshang gong, both the world and the body participate in 
the same universal structure of qi, the cosmic energy which can be de- 
scribed as the material aspect of Dao. World and body are parallel; the 
cultivation of one leads to the attainment of the other. Cultivation here 
means not only the reduction of passions and attachments to the world 
but also the awareness of the power underlying all. This power is more 
narrowly defined in terms of the five phases of the five directions. These, 
as shown in the table below, are in turn linked with colors, seasons, inner 
organs, emotions, senses, and spiritual forces (see also Kaptchuk 1983; 
Kohn 2005). 











6 Texts in the Daoist Canon (Daozang iH}, abbreviated DZ) are given ac- 
cording Schipper and Verellen 2004; Komjathy 2002. “Fasc.” stands for “fascicle” 
and refers to the volume number of the 1925 Shanghai reprint. 
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direct. | color season | orb emotion | sense | psych 

wood | east green spring liver anger see spirit 
soul 

fire south | red summer | heart exc. joy touch | spirit 

earth | center | yellow spleen | worry taste material 
soul 

metal | west white | fall lungs sadness smell essence 

water | north | black winter kidney | fear hear will 





As a consequence, all mystical practice is cosmologically oriented. At the 
right time, facing the right direction, and visualizing the right color, 
practitioners can gather a particular gi from its source and absorb it into 
the corresponding inner organ. They first visualize it as a ball of colored 
light, then feel it enter the body and take up residence in the organ. The 
practice over time leads to a stronger body that will grow increasingly 
independent of ordinary nourishment in the form of food or breath. It 
also serves to create a more cosmic sense of personal identity which 
eventually merges with Dao (Robinet 1989; 1993) 


At the same time, the integration of the five phases into the realm of 
mystical practice also influences adepts’ psychological disposition. Not 
only physically stronger, their spiritual constitution approaches pure 
Dao. They attain perfect health, longevity, and a sense of cosmic oneness 
with the transformations of Dao. Again Heshang gong: 


Whoever is able to nourish the spirits within will not die. By 
spirits I refer to the spirits of the five inner organs: the spirit 
soul in the liver, the material soul in the lungs, the spirit in the 
heart, the conscious intention in the spleen, and the essence to- 
gether with the will in the kidneys. When these five inner or- 
gans are exhausted and harmed, the five spirits will flee. (ch. 6) 


The commentary of Heshang gong, therefore, links the ancient Daode jing 
with a more technical understanding of the body and its parallel struc- 
ture, the state. It also integrates it with notions and practices of long life 
and with the cosmological system of the five phases. Oneness with Dao 
becomes tangible and practicable, the vagueness of the description of 
Dao is replaced with a cosmological system. Instead of indistinct indica- 
tions of quietist withdrawal and “preservation of the material soul” 
(Daode jing , ch. 10), Heshang gong outlines what and how to practice. 
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Z huangzi and (quo Xiang 


For Heshang gong and the mystical tradition in the wake of the Daode 
jing, the essential point is a return to the underlying ground of Dao by 
means of tranquility and the nourishing of cosmic gi. The Zhuangzi as 
well as Guo Xiang ¥[/82, who wrote the earliest extant and most impor- 
tant commentary to the text and edited it in its present-day form, on the 
other hand, express their mystical ideal in terms of ecstatic freedom. 
They seek a floating through the world, a going-along with the flux and 
transformations of Dao.’ 


Zhuangzi and Guo Xiang understand Dao to mean the flow of existence 
as such. Its major characteristic is change and transformation. Human 
beings have lost touch with this ongoing process of natural life because 
they have developed consciousness. In order to recover a state of one- 
ness, of floating along with Dao in “free and easy wandering,” one must 
come to “make all things equal.” This means one should fully realize that 
whatever happens is part of Dao and therefore good and cannot be 
changed. All value judgments and emotional reactions to things are er- 
roneous and ultimately meaningless. There is no need to feel separate 
from life and Dao or to evaluate it in any way, because one is always part 
of it. Dao is the now that is right here to be participated in absolutely. 


Practitioners equalize all things by reorganizing consciousness. They first 
examine the structure of the mind and find the root of all problems in the 
development of an ego-identity, which must be eradicated. The process 
that leads there is called “forgetting”: first one forgets to make any dis- 
tinctions between self and beings, then one forgets value judgments and 
mental classifications. Increasingly one merges with the Dao, the under- 
lying flow of existence. In the end there is no more knowing, no more 
clinging, no more personal identity. When there are no more categories 
of perception, life and death subjectively cease to exist. Fully at one with 
the flow of existence, the mystic can enjoy everything as it is, without 
ever wishing to change it, without the least desire or regret for anything. 





7 Not all of the text Zhuangzi goes back to the philosophy of the person 
Zhuangzi in the same degree. For a discussion of the problems concerning the 
structure and compilation of the text, see Graham 1980; 1981; 1982; Mair 1994; 
1994a; Roth 1991; Liu 1994. For understanding the Zhuangzi and its importance 
for spiritual cultivation, see Mair 1983; Allinson 1990; Wu 1990; Kjellberg and 
Ivanhoe 1996; Roth 2000. On the role of the text in later Daoism, see Robinet 
1983a; Mair 2000. On Guo Xiang’s commentary, see Fukunaga 1954; 1964; Aren- 
drup 1974; Nakajima 1970; Robinet 1983; as well as Knaul 1982; 1985; 1985a. 
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Going beyond this basic system of the Zhuangzi, Guo Xiang defines the 
exact relationship that human beings have to Dao in terms of “inner na- 
ture” (xing 4) and “fate” (ming 77). Inner nature is the share (fen 7) eve- 
ryone has in Dao. It determines the way people are naturally, their char- 
acter and inborn qualities, their gene-structure, so to speak. Fate, on the 
other hand, is the structural aspect of Dao in people, it is the principle (li 
##) that rules every single life. Every individual's situation of birth, life- 
span, opportunities and chances, all the outer circumstances of one’s life, 
are determined by it. Nature and nurture both come from Dao and form 
part of the predetermined position everyone has in the world (Knaul 
1985; 1985a). 





Yet far from being a straight-jacket of existence, they are the key to full 
self-realization. One cannot possibly realize something that is not some- 
how oneself —not a self in the limited artificial sense of an acquired per- 
sonality, but a cosmic self that is part of Dao. Therefore Guo Xiang is 
concerned that both inner nature and fate should be fulfilled, not coun- 
teracted. The more one works along with one’s destiny, the better one 
will realize oneself in the Dao, and the more contentment and happiness 
one will experience — happiness in the sense of a floating-along with exis- 
tence in free and easy wandering. The more one tries to avoid the preset 
course, the harsher the realities of life will appear. 


As a result, the realized one or true person in Guo Xiang not only goes 
beyond all conscious knowledge and attains spontaneous oneness with 
life as it continually flows along. In his every action he experiences the 
full freedom and openness of Dao. The mystical ideal here is an ecstatic 
flight in the midst of everyday reality, a completely unthinking accep- 
tance of all situations. This in turn means a spontaneous inner awareness 
at all times of what is the right thing to do and the right place to be in 
every single one of life’s moments. As a counterbalance, fate will also 
assert itself in that such a true one will no longer be confronted by ad- 
versities—the roads will always be open, the rivers fordable, the food 
tasty (Robinet 1983). 


The ecstatic freedom of the Zhuangzi and Guo Xiang’s more thoroughly 
theoretical system are among the mainstays of Daoist mystical philoso- 
phy. They join Daode jing thought and longevity practices in an inte- 
grated model that teaches adepts to first reduce their old ways of think- 
ing and feeling by developing a state of tranquil and quiet concentration. 
Thus they seek to restore their gi and return to the source of Dao within. 
Once Dao is discovered, it can begin to pervade the practitioner’s mind, 
body, and life. In due course it will lead to the ecstatic freedom of going 
along with all. 
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|mmortality 


Beginning with the Han dynasty, the aim of mystical and ecstatic prac- 
tices was no longer merely the experience of oneness with the underly- 
ing Dao or of freely floating along with the course of existence. Rather, 
people sought the attainment of an eternal and perfect life in the heavens 
and paradises of the otherworld. They wished to become immortal. 


First apparent in sources of the late Zhou period, the belief in immortal- 
ity goes back to two phenomena not only basically unrelated but even 
contradictory: a strong wish for long life and an ascetic pursuit of the 
otherworld and altered states of consciousness. The former has remained 
an important feature of Chinese culture through the ages; to the present 
day, early death has been regarded as one of the greatest disasters possi- 
ble (see Chan and Chow 2006). It was and is considered a sacred duty to 
one’s parents to live out one’s given life-span as unharmed as possible 
and to provide for a certain permanence by having male descendants 
who continue the family line. 


The first to pursue the otherworld through “ascension to Heaven in 
broad daylight” were the fangshi of the Han. They engaged in experi- 
ments with diets, drugs, alchemy, physical practices, and certainly also 
mental states (see Ngo 1976; DeWoskin 1983). As emperors sponsored 
their concoction of immortality elixirs, their aspirations to otherworldly 
states became known and popular among the upper classes. Elixirs 
served to provide instant transport to the land of the immortals, the 
magic islands of Penglai 32% in the Eastern Sea and Mount Kunlun £24} 
in the wild west. Already in the Shiji 523c (Record of the Historian) de- 
scribed as mountains surrounded by water, these fantastic lands on the 
periphery of the known universe contained glittering palaces, with gar- 
dens of gold and jeweled bushes, brilliant halls and marvelous towers. 
Trees grew fruits that ripened only once in three thousand years; birds 
with golden feathers nested in them. They had lakes of sweet dew or 
wine, from which sparkling princesses and glittering courtiers nipped to 
their pleasure (ch. 28; Watson 1968a, 2:13-69). 








Immortals spirit-beings living there were beings of pure gi. They lived 
forever and could appear and disappear at will, change their shape, fly 
in the air, dive into the water, pass through walls, or become solid as 
rocks. Nothing connected them with the world of humanity, although 
they might appear once in a while to give instruction or support. Unlike 
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ancestors and gods, bound to human society in reciprocity, the immor- 
tals were really beyond, residing in unlimited freedom.® 


Excursions to the lands of the immortals first appear in the Chuci, espe- 
cially in the Yuanyou 3x8 (Far-off Journey; Hawkes 1959, 87). Its images 
and metaphors have made a strong impact on the language of mystical 
philosophy as much as on the poetry of Han and later dynasties which 
sings of the magical travels of the great man, the true sage of Heaven and 
Earth, at one with Dao and freely controlling the spirits above and be- 
low.? Their descriptions furnish a testimony to the ways the Chinese 
imagined immortal life at the time and to the power the immortals held 
over nature, gods, and spirits. Mystical attainment in due course con- 
nected with the concept of ascension, of leaving this world of grime, of 
whirling free from all reciprocity and obligation. 


Although the fangshi were firm members of the medical and longevity 
tradition and although the poets made frequent use of Daoist expres- 
sions, the full integration of the immortality cult into the mystical tradi- 
tion did not take place until the development of Shangqing Daoism in 
the fourth century. It began near Nanjing when two brothers of the aris- 
tocratic Xu 7 family hired the medium Yang Xi #%#€ (330-386?) to estab- 
lish contact with the elder Xu’s wife who had died in 362. She appeared 
and told them about her status in the otherworld, explained the overall 
organization of the heavens, and introduced the medium to various 
other spirit figures who in turn provided much information and detailed 
instructions on how to contact the gods and ascend to the otherworld 
(Robinet 1984, 1:108). The new teachings were welcomed heartily by the 
local aristocracy who found in the newly discovered heavens a rank and 
nobility they had lost on this earth (see Strickmann 1978a; 1981). They 
learned all about the organization of the thirty-six heavens above, about 
the rhythmical patterns of Dao in alignment with the five phases and the 
four seasons, and practiced visualizations and ecstatic meditations to 
experience immortality in the starry realms above (Yoshikawa 1992; 
1998). 





The aim of Shangqing practice was the reorganization of the individual’s 
consciousness from an ordinary person into a cosmic being. No longer 
limited to the earthly environment, adepts increasingly made the heav- 
ens their true home, wandering freely throughout the far ends of the 





8 For a discussion regarding the problems of the immortality belief in the 
Han, see Yii 1964; Loewe 1979; Seidel 1982; 1987; 1987a; Cedzich 2001; Puett 2002. 

9 On these ecstatic poets and their works, see Holzman 1956; 1957; 1976. A 
discussion of the literary tradition in conjunction with Daoist mysticism is found 
in Fukunaga 1970; Knaul 1985b. 
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world and up into the sky. Their minds at one with the rhythmic changes 
of creation, they went along with stars and planets to find spiritual free- 
dom and eternal life. The process of transformation they underwent 
eventually led to “a new personality of cosmic dimensions, where the 
physical and the imaginary body, the individual and the cosmos, are in- 
timately merged, where the ordinary human being has become a true 
Daoist saint, such as described by Zhuangzi” (Robinet 1989, 160). 


Shangging Daoism added an extensive, vivid, and bureaucratically or- 
ganized system of heavens, profound cosmic imagery, visions of far re- 
gions and starry realms, specific meditations methods, visualizations 
and incantations, as well as the centrality of ascension to Daoist mysti- 
cism. Ascension in particular became central and plays an important role 
in the Xisheng jing, which too subscribes to the goal of attaining utmost 
freedom on earth and a position in the heavens of the immortals above. 
Practitioners reach this level when they discard the bounded physical 
body that the spirit inhabited on this earth, either naturally at the end of 
a fulfilled life-span or intentionally upon receiving a summons from 
above.!° Before that time, however, mystical perfection consists of the 
ecstatic freedom found in free and easy wandering, a spontaneous go- 
ing-along with all there is, and of the more enstatic recovery of Dao in 
quietude and simplicity. 


T he Buddhist |mpact 


Buddhism officially arrived in China in the first century C.E. and various 
texts and practices appeared in the following centuries, but it only rose 
to the status of a firmly established major religion in its own right after 
the translators’ team under Kumérajiva established standardized rendi- 
tions of all major texts in the early fifth century (see Ziircher 1980; Tsu- 
kamoto 1985). The fifth century was accordingly the time when Daoists 
began to seriously integrate Buddhist concepts, teachings, and practices 
into their tradition (see Ziircher 1980). 


Cosmologically, Daoists adopted the concept of the emptiness of all 
things as founded on the Buddhist law of dependent origination. Noth- 
ing ever happens without a cause, whether it be for the good or the bad; 





10 The former is by and large the rule, as most Daoist masters of some at- 
tainment live to ripe old age before they “ascend to heaven.” The latter case is 
found especially in conjunction with alchemy and elixir application. It may well 
be called a form of Daoist ritual suicide (see Strickmann 1979, 137; Bokenkamp 
1989). For “deliverance from the corpse,” see Robinet 1979a; Cedzich 2001. 
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every cause in turn has its own cause, and so on ad infinitum. Human life 
and the structure of Dao, far from being merely determined in a general 
way by share and principle or inner nature and fate, can be studied and 
analyzed in far more depth with the help of cause and effect and the no- 
tion of unceasing and inescapable origination. 


In terms of life and death, Buddhism brought four new factors into the 
Daoist system: the belief in rebirth and the retribution of sins or good 
deeds accumulated during one's own former lives, added to those com- 
mitted by oneself in this life and to those of one's ancestors; the vision of 
long-term supernatural torture chambers known as “earth prisons” (diyu 
tafak) or hells, as well as of punishments by being reborn in the body of 
an animal or hungry ghost; the trust in the efficacy of various forms of 
ritual, such as rites of repentance and the giving of offerings, to alleviate 
the karmic burden; and the increasing faith in savior figures, such as bo- 
dhisattvas, gods, and perfected, who would use their unlimited power 
and compassion to raise people from the worldly mire (see Kohn 1998b). 


As regards mystical practice, Buddhism fostered the concept of an active 
religious discipline with the aim of attaining more subtle states of mind 
and a higher purity of being. Where before mystical practice had con- 
sisted of “returning” to Dao and “forgetting” one’s acquired personality 
and discriminating consciousness, now it became an active pursuit. This 
included moral prescriptions in form of the five Buddhist precepts, spe- 
cial garb and appearance, and monastic institutions. Life in established 
religious communities as the best setting for the active realization of the 
teachings increasingly, though never entirely, replaced the mountain 
hermitages of the seekers of old. 


Beyond that, countless more specific concepts of Buddhist worldview 
entered Daoist mystical philosophy. The heavens came to fit the scheme 
of the Three Worlds of Desire, Form, and Formlessness; the unknowing 
state of the accomplished mystic matched the wisdom of prajna; nonac- 
tion was accorded the elevated status of nirvana; the attainment of a loss 
of personal ego-identity became a form of anatman; greed and desire 
were associated with raga, the passion which forms one of the three roots 
of karma, and so on. 


The Xisheng jing shows subtle but pervasive Buddhist influence, match- 
ing the dominant Daoist tendency of the fifth century. A more dominant 
Buddhist impact becomes apparent in its commentaries of the early Tang, 
when the text becomes part of the philosophical fashion known as 
Chongxuan = % (Twofold Mystery) which closely follows Buddhist 
Madhyamika doctrine and thrives in a Louguan institutional setting. 
Daoist mystical philosophy as represented by the Xisheng jing reaches its 
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fullest development in this period. After that it continues with varying 
impact into the twelfth century, to be then replaced by new modes of 
Daoist thought, notably the Yijing 34*§ (Book of Changes) and works 
inspired by inner alchemy. 

















T ranslation of the 
Xisheng Jing 


The following translates the Xisheng jing as found in the edition by Chen 
Jingyuan in the Daoist Canon. Section numbers and lines as well as scroll 
and page numbers follow this edition in DZ 726, fasc. 449-50. The only 
exceptions are section 19 and the beginning of section 20, which have 
been supplied by Huizong’s edition in DZ 666, fasc. 346-47. 


Variant readings between the two editions have been noted in the anno- 
tation. Chinese characters for the variants are listed below. The section 
headings usually come from the first line of the respective section. The 
corresponding words in the text are therefore italicized. After each sec- 
tion heading, the line and character count is given in parentheses. 


1. Western Ascension (19 lines / 149 characters) 
1.1 [1.1a] Laozi ascended to the west! 


1.2 to open up the Dao? in India. He was called Master Gu; skilled at en- 
tering nonaction, 


1.3 [1.1b] Without beginning or end, he exists continuously? 


1.4 [1.2a] Thus steadily ascending, he followed his way and reached the 
frontier. The guardian of the Pass, Yin Xi, saw his [sagely] gi. 


1.5 [1.2b] He purified himself and waited upon the guest, 


1.6 who in turn transmitted Dao and virtue to him. He arranged it in two 
sections.5 








1 The edition by Emperor Huizong always has Laojun 74, Lord Lao, at the 
beginning of the sections. 

2 According to Du Guangting’s Daode thenjing guan gshengyi (2. ob), this pas- 
sage reads “open and guide”, repIaCIng dao 34, “way,” with dao #4, “lead.” He 
then interprets “open” to mean “enlighten” and “guide” to imply “civilize.” 

3 This evokes Daode jing 6: “The gate of the mysterious female Is called the 
root of Heaven and Earth. Forever and ever, it exists continuously.” 

4 Huizong uses the word sheng ¥+ without the “sun” radical #. 
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1.7 [He said] : I'll tell you® the essentials of the Dao: 
1.8 [1.3a] Dao is naturalness. 
1.9 Who practices can attain [it] . Who hears can speak [about it] . 
1.10 [1.3b] Who knows does not speak; who speaks does not know.” 
1.11 Language is formed when sounds are exchanged. 
1.12 [1.4a] Thus in conversation, words make sense. 
1.13 When one does not know the Dao,’ words create confusion. 
1.14 Therefore I don’t hear, don’t speak; I don’t know why things are.° 


1.15 [1.4b] It can be compared to the knowledge of musical sound. One 
becomes conscious of it by plucking a string. 


1.16 Though the mind may know the appropriate sounds,! yet the 
mouth is unable to formulate them. 


1.17 Similarly Dao is deep, subtle, wondrous; who knows it does not 
speak. 


1.18 [1.5a] On the other hand, one may be conscious of musical sounds, 
sad melodies. One then dampens the sounds to consider them within. 


1.19 [1.5b] Then when the mind makes the mouth speak, one speaks but 
does not know. 


2. The Depth of Dao (7/64) 


2.1 [1.5b] Laozi said: Dao is deep and very profound; an abyss of empti- 
ness and nonbeing. 


2.2 [1.6a] Though you may hear its doctrine,!! in your mind you don’t 
grasp its subtlety. 





5 Here ends the narration of the classic story of Laozi’s revelation of the 
Daode jing as it is first found in chapter 63 of the Shiji 

6 Huizong’s edition reads yi LL, “about,” instead of zi $-, “you.” It therefore 
says, “I will talk about...” 

7 Daode jing 56 has: “Who knows does not speak. Who speaks does not 
know.” The text here reverses the original order of the statements from the Daode 
jing. It then, however, returns to its first quote (see 1.17 and 1.19). 

8 The text here possibly refers to the rules of conversation. 

9 See Daode jing 20: “I alone seem to be in the dark.” 

10 Following Huizong who has yin #, “sounds,” for Chen’s yan &, 
“words.” 
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2.3 Why is this so? The written word does not exhaust speech,!? 


2.4 [1.6b] and by relying on scriptures and sticking to texts your learning 
remains on the same [intellectual] level. 


2.5 Rather, you must treasure it: recollect it within, meditate on it and 
consider it carefully. 


2.6 [1.7a] Dao of naturalness will not wait for you. 


2.7 Thereupon Xi bowed deeply several times: “May I ask how I should 
go about learning it?” 


3. Skills!3 (11/93) 


3.1 [1.7a] Laozi said: To be skilled in the arts of writing, one must master 
its patterns. 


3.2 [1.7b] To be skilled in discussing and explaining things one must 
master language. 


3.3 Only by studiously pursuing it will one attain Dao. 


3.4 [1.8a] Do what is proper without fixations and the proper naturally 
comes to stay! with you. 


3.5 If you don’t get caught in anything false, the false will leave you 
naturally. 


3.6 Thus when I speak of nonaction,!5 I mean that Dao will assist you 
naturally. 


3.7 [1.8b] Who is unskilled at sacrificing will be avoided by the demons 
and spirits.1¢ 


3.8 Who does not labor his spirit (s) will receive life without bounds. 











11 Huizong here has dao j8, “Dao,” for shuo sk, “doctrine.” His version 
reads: “Though you may hear of Dao .” 

12 Taken from the Xici commentary to the Yijing, 1.12. The sentence here 
continues: “Speech does not exhaust thinking.” The link between the human 
mind and words via divination is explained on two parallel levels: thinking-the 
image-speech and feeling-hexagrams- speech. 

13 Daode jing 68 also relates the skills of people to their character and mental 
states: “A skillful warrior is not martial. A skillful fighter is not angry. A skillful 
victor does not compete. One who is skilled in using people puts himself below.” 

14 Huizong has gui pi, “return,” for ju JE, “stay”: “. .. will return to you.” 

15 Huizong commonly uses #, the more formal character for wu 7, “non.” 

16 Huizong’s edition has zi H, “naturally,” for sben 4, “spirit.” This version 
runs: “. .. will naturally be avoided by the demons.” 
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3.9 [1.9a] Never advance, never retreat: with whom would you get into 
exhortations? 


3.10 By acting right you will cause things to be right. Isn’t this natural- 
ness? 


3.11 [1.9b] Yin Xi thereupon bowed deeply and said: “May I now beg to 
hear your orders?” 


4. Careful Practice (9/88) 
4.1 [1.9b] Laozi said: Practice it very carefully, cherish it like a treasure. 
4.2 [1.10a] I will soon travel afar,!” so don’t expect to meet me again. 


4.3 Yin Xi was deeply moved by these words. Thus he excused himself 
from his duty on the pass, pleading illness, gave up his official position, 
and withdrew in solitariness to a chamber of emptiness and leisure. 


4.4 In deep serenity he meditated on the Dao, concentrated'8 his will, and 
guarded the One.!9 


4.5 [1.10b] In ultimate emptiness and original nonbeing,” the secrets of 
the One can be pervaded. 


4.6 With complicated phrases and words of marvel inner intention can- 
not be revealed. 


4.7 [1.11a] He recited the scripture ten thousand times. He attained inner 
sincerity in his essence and pervasion in his meditation. 


4.8 [1.11b] By practicing the True and attaining?! his self, he could per- 
vade the mystery. 


4.9 Through discussing”? the nonultimate source,’ he could attain spirit 
immortality. 





17 Yuanyou, “travel afar,” is a reference to the Chuci chapter of that title, 
“The Far-off Journey.” Huizong here writes yuanshi 231, “pass away to the dis- 
tance,” instead. He thus implies a connotation of death and passing instead of the 
more cheerful “wandering.” 

18 Huizong’s edition has gui $m, “return,” for zhen GH, “concentrate.” This 
reads: “... made his will return.” 

19 On this expression and form of Daoist meditation, see Kohn 1989a. 

20 A central term in Wang Bi’s commentary to the Daode jing that was also 
taken up by various Buddhist thinkers, especially Daoan 32. 

21 Huizong again has gui, “return,” for zhen, “concentrate.” The variant then 
says: “.. . recovering (returning to) his self.” 

22 Following Huizong, who adds lun gf, “discussion.” 

23 Huizong frequently writes yuan )f, “source,” without the “water” radical. 
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5. The Image of the Dao” (19/205) 


5.1 [1.12a] Laozi said: The image of Dao is without shape or end; vague 
and obscure it is not and yet it is. 


5.2 [1.12b] It can be compared to the seed of a tree. Before it sprouts one 
cannot see branches, leaves, or roots.25 


5.3 Then it is joined with earth, water, fire, and wind; the energies of the 
four seasons cause it to grow. 


5.4 [1.13a] Qi is the ground of all life: it comes together, coagulates, and 
gradually becomes solid.” 


5.5 Thus there are different tastes and various shapes,?” such as sweet, 
bitter, pungent, salty, and sour. 


5.6 [1.13b] When gi moves, there are the many and the few, the strong 
and the weak are not the same indeed. 


5.7 They arise together, yet differ in name and appearance.?§ Each brings 
forth its own intention and karmic cause. 


5.8 [1.14a] Thus they have different inner natures and natural move- 
ments, they develop different bodies and selves. 


5.9 [1.14b] They are raised through Dao of yin and yang, thus following 
separate ways they are yet akin.” 


5.10 Dao when manifested in life is not of one kind, all people are not the 
same.?0 


5.11 [1.15a] Originally they come forth from emptiness and nonbeing, 
instigation and arousal causes essence and spirit to be born. 





24 On this topic the Daode jing has several things to say: “Dao as a thing is 
eluding and vague. . . . In it there appear images” (ch. 21). Also it states that “a 
great image has no form” (ch. 41). 

25 This alludes to Daode jing 64: “A tree as big as a man’s embrace grows 
from a tiny shoot.” 

26 This reflects Zhuangzi 58/22/11: “Human life is a coming-together of gi. If 
it comes together, there is life; if it scatters, there is death.”. 

27 In Huizong’s edition xing }%, “shape,” is replaced by xing fT, “go,” “func- 
tion.” It reads, “thus there are different tastes not equal in the way they work.” 

28 Daode jing 1: “They arise together and yet have different names.” 

29 Huizong here has the particle suo ff for the particle yi Li. 

30 Huizong writes ren A, “people,” for yi —, “one.” His version runs: “All 
people are not merely people.” 
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5.12 The idea can be compared to the making of a sound: the string is 
plucked by the movement of a hand. 


5.13 [1.15b] Gong, shang, jiao, zheng, yu:3! the five tones originate in the 
breath blown in and out from the mouth. 


5.14 Self, words, and mind are the foundations of life;32 they come origi- 
nally from Dao. Fundamentally, they rest®> in emptiness and tranquility; 
thus I say: Dao is naturalness. 


5.15 [1.16a] Just as the five tones are first plucked and only then con- 
nected with music and form, 


5.16 [1.16b] Scattered yang becomes light; spread out qi forms the six 
roots of the senses.*4 


5.17 From this life and death arise: because Dao is scattered and di- 
vided.35 


5.18 [1.17a] Thus people leave the root in order to** rush after the 
branches.*” 


5.19 [1.17b] The transformations of Dao are pointers to impermanence: it 
wishes you to return to its truth. 


6. Life in the Dao®’ (27/223) 


6.1 [2.1a] Laozi said: I told you about Dao as the origin of life; I showed 
you that this is naturalness. 


6.2 We got as far as the origin of the myriad beings who interact with 
each other in their feelings and behavior. 





31 These are the five musical tones known in the ancient Chinese pentatonic 
scale. See DeWoskin 1982. 

32 This reflects the trividha-dvara of Buddhism, i.e., the three karmic factors 
of body, speech, and mind (Soothill 1937, 68). 

33 Huizong here has the homophone jing }#, “pure,” for jing ##, “quiet.” His 
version reads: “.. . they are pure in emptiness and tranquility.” 

34 This reflects the six indriyas of Buddhism: eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
and mind (Soothill 1937, 135). 

35 This refers back to Daode jing 28: “When the uncarved block is broken up, 
it is turned into concrete things,” i.e., when Dao is transformed and made partial, 
the myriad things develop. 

36 Huizong here has er jf, “and,” instead of yi LJ, “in order to.” 

37 This expression is reminiscent of Wang Bi’s commentary to chapter 38 of 
the Daode jing. Here he speaks of “scattered simplicity and spoiled purity.” 

38 In the edition by Emperor Huizong, the characters of this title are re- 
versed, following the actual wording of the text: “The Life-giving Dao.” 
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6.3 [2.1b] As it disperses it comes together again; as it is exterminated it 
comes back to life. 


6.4 First the five phases develop; yin and yang begin to align. 


6.5 [2.2a] Revolving round and round in transformations, then the es- 
sence of beings is formed. 


6.6 I meditate on this Dao as originating in obscurity and darkness. 


6.7 [2.2b] The ignorant don’t know otherwise; they merely claim to go 
along with life. 


6.8 You don’t have the eyes of the Dao, so how would you know about 
the numinous quality of life? 


6.9 [2.3a] Heaven, Earth, people, and all beings are empty and latent, yet 
they fill up the big bag.°9 

6.10 [2.3b] One by one they are born from nonbeing: together they 
emerge, yet different are their names.’ 

6.11 Similarly, right is founded on wrong;*! both are valid only when 
applied properly. 

6.12 [2.4a] What characters point to are not themselves characters; to un- 
derstand them you have to know what they mean.*? 


6.13 Always deliberate with the enlightened, never contend with the 
ignorant. 


6.14 [2.4b] Always choose the proper teaching, never lend your ear to 
falsehood. 


6.15 How do you know falsehood? Because it will cause you to be dis- 
tracted by beings.“ 





39 The idea of the universe as representing a big bag is also alluded to in 
Daode jing 5: “How Heaven and Earth are like a bellows, Empty yet never bent.” 
See also the discussion on the piping of Heaven and the piping of Earth in 
Zbuangzi, ch. 2: “The Great Clod lets out breath . . .” The notion of empty versus 
full plays an important role in Chinese thought. It is taken up in Daode jing 39, 
occurs variously in the Zhuangzi, and is a key concept in Chinese medical theory. 

40 This takes up line 5.7 above. The statement goes back to the Daode jing. 

41 This refers to the argument on the interdependence of right and wrong, 
this and that in the second chapter of the Zhuangzi (Watson 1968, 39-49). 

42 Huizong here has cbeng ik, “be sincere,” for shi ja, “know.” 

43 Following Huizong to read yi #, “deliberate,” for yi 2g, “righteousness.” 

44 Commonly in Daoist thought, the distraction is afforded by affairs rather 
than beings. 
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6.16 How do you know ignorance? Because there is no careful distinction 
of words and feelings. 


6.17 [2.5a] Use Dao to question the Dao, use the scriptures to question 
the scriptures. 


6.18 If questions don’t have roots and branches, you know the people 
who ask them are ignorant and utterly in the dark. 


6.19 [2.5b] Such people only know how to pursue personal happiness; 
they don’t realize how much this will entangle them in suffering. 


6.20 They only know how to nourish their selfhood, they don’t realize 
how much this will injure their bodies. 


6.21 [2.6a] Like little babies, they only indulge in nourishing themselves 
with richness and delight. 


6.22 Then, when they suddenly see that the body is going to die, they 
finally realize that they can’t live forever. 


6.23 [2.6b] You must not pursue opulence* and brightness; then you can 
attain eternal life.46 


6.24 You have some inherent intention toward the wondrous, but it is 
spoiled by desire. 


6.25 [2.7a] Like father and son feel deep empathy for each other, which is 
not merely because they listen to each other.” 


6.26 It’s no use to wail and complain; far and near people will laugh. 


6.27 [2.7b] Silence the bad and raise the good: this is what the gentleman 
esteems. 


7. False and Proper (23/235) 


7.1 [2.7b] Laozi said: False and proper, teachings and words in turn re- 
spond to naturalness.*8 Thus there is good and bad fortune, which both 
develop in accordance with the seeds or roots [that one plants] . 





45 Huizong has da X, “greatness,” for tai X, “opulence,” reading“ .. . great- 
ness and brightness.” 

46 This contains an allusion to Daode jing 28: “He who knows the white and 
yet keeps to the black becomes the model for the world.” 
47 Huizong has sbi jé, “this,” for zu j€, “sufficient,” omitting the emphasis 
on “merely.” 

48 Huizong’s edition reverses the word order to read: “False teachings and 
proper words.” 
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7.2 [2.8a] Whatever is, whatever comes,*? you can distinguish seed and 
kernel. 


7.3 [2.8b] Dao though quite different from this, in its words may be said 
to be either true or untrue. 


7.4 The untrue Dao teaches you to nourish the body; the true Dao teaches 
you to nourish the spirit. 


7.5 [2.9a] Spirit realized, Dao pervaded: you can freely be gone or exist in 
this world. 


7.6 The spirit can make the body fly, it can move mountains. 


7.7 [2.9b] The body ultimately is mere dust and ashes. How do we be- 
come aware of this? 


7.8 Ears and eyes, sound and color keep one always in a state of tension. 
The joys of nose and mouth, fragrances and tastes, are only sources of 
dissatisfaction. The self is the root of all distress;>9 it experiences pain and 
irritation, heat and cold. 


7.9 [2.10a] The intention arises through yearning for some state of the 
body: it means melancholy, ill-will, anxiety, distress.5! I am a prisoner of 
my personal body: thus I know the self is great suffering. 


7.10 Observe the past; look at the present: who could ever keep his body 
whole?52 


7.11 [2.10b] Even I have white hair, growing weaker as I ripen in years.*° 
7.12 Thus I cast off the ordinary, reject and leave the common world, 


7.13 embrace the primordial source and guard the One, go beyond all 
and attain spirit immortality. 


7.14 [2.11a] As long as you cannot guard it, just sit still with the pulsation 
and the senses.*4 





49 Here Huizong replaces ru 4], “as,” with the particle suo fit: “Whenever 
there is something coming to you. . .”. 

50 This takes up a statement from Daode jing 13: “The reason why I have 
great suffering is that I have a self.” 

51 Huizong uses fan 4, annoyance,” instead of nao ff, “distress.” 

52 Huizong has cun 4%, “preserve,” for neng AE, “can,” reading: “. . . who 
ever preserved his body whole?” 

53 Huizong’s edition writes shu 3, “ripe,” with the “fire” radical. 

54 This line can alternatively be read, “You cannot guard it as long as you 
are still established in honor and official position.” The discrepancy depends on 
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7.15 Once you have attained a state of immobility, your spirit and inner 
numinous quality will be at peace. 


7.16 Once you then decrease desires, all affairs will be just perfect. 


7.17 Once established in nonaction, you will know how to keep your will 
strongly set.5¢ 


7.18 [2.11b] Now, I will tell you about it, make it clear and explain it in 
detail. I will analyze it for you so that you can distinguish the true from 
the untrue.5” 


7.19 You should receive the teaching carefully, value Dao and practice it 
with greatest diligence.5® 


7.20 Dao will emerge as understanding, the scriptures become the van- 
guard of your learning. 


7.21 [2.12a] Then you can pass it on to people who can practice, disre- 
garding wealth and poverty. You teach them with refinement and the 
arts,>9 without considering if they are strange or near to you. 


7.22 So they receive it and can practice, patterned as you have it for these 
others. 


7.23 [2.12b] In study or in teaching, you never lose the truth of Dao. 
8. Heaven and Earth (11/153) 


8.1 [2.12b] Laozi said: Heaven, Earth, people, and all beings originally 
contain the primordial source of Dao. 





a 


the reading of rongguan 3, which may refer to the social circumstance of honor 
and position but also is used to indicate certain functions within the body. The 
text here uses the phrase in a more technical meditative context; thus the more 
bodily reading seems adequate. The Zuowang lun, on the other hand, cites the 
passage in connection with “aloofness and detachment from bondage and af- 
fairs” (8a). Here the more social implications seem intended. 

55 See Daode jing 1: “Let there always be no desires so that the subtle may be 
observed.” 

56 Both lines together take up Daode jing 48: “The practice of Dao is to de- 
crease day after day. Decrease and decrease again until there is nonaction. No 
action and yet nothing is undone.” 

57 Following Huizong, who has xi # , “analyze,” for jie ff, “understand.” 

58 Huizong’s edition here has the homophone yin |[K|, “thereupon,” for yin 

iz, “ereat.” His version reads:..... and thereupon practice it with diligence.” 
59“The arts” literally reads “music.” Music in ancient China was a major 
means toward self-cultivation and one of the six arts of the gentleman. Both “re- 
finement” and “music” stand for the personal development of the individual 
toward a higher purity and more subtle perfection of life. 
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8.2 They emerge together from the Grand Immaculate, from the first 
beginning of emptiness and nonbeing; 


8.3 [2.13a] they come from the radiance of essence, flickering softly, from 
supreme mystery, subtle and wondrous. 


8.4 It can be compared to a dam ten thousand miles in height. It has 
gushing, gurgling streams beneath. Looking down they seem all turbid 
and confused; looking closer there are countless sand grains on the bot- 
tom. 


8.5 [2.13b] Obscure in the extreme, utterly undifferentiated, we don’t 
know where they come from: as in a person recently deceased one can- 
not see the numinous spirit soul: 


8.6 It has merged with the engulfing power of yin, and yang can no 
longer shine forth to make it distinct. 


8.7 [2.14a] Look at the past and the future as you look at the present. If 
you can’t even understand that, how will you know about not existing or 
being alive? 


8.8 [2.14b] Your state is like that of a deaf-mute who cannot speak peo- 
ple’s language. 

8.9 How could he hear the notes plucked [on the lute] ? 

8.10 [2.15a] Talented and analytical you have a certain wisdom, receiving 


the teaching by word of mouth. But while you claim to have penetrated 
the innermost part of the Dao,*2 you cannot intuit its true inner sense.® 


8.11 Therefore if you have lost the foundation of life, how could you 
know the primordial source of the Dao?é 





60 The Grand Immaculate is a stageof creation found in the Xici. 

61 Following Huizong’s edition and reading zbongshi zhe Wis, “one re- 
cently deceased.” Chen’s version places the particle between the verbs, zbong zhe 
qu BR. 

62 Huizong’s edition has qi EH, “its,” for dao jd, “Dao.” His version says: 
“pervaded its innermost part.” Qing |ff, most commonly translated “feeling” or 
“emotion” in reference to the Dao, is more like jing #77, “essence.” It is used in this 
manner in the Inner Chapters of the Zbuangzi 

63 Chen notes that the editions by Li and Liu give an entirely different read- 
ing of this sentence. They have: “But while you claim to have penetrated its 
words, its innermost part mostly cannot be displayed.” Both versions emphasize 
that Yin Xi, however much he may feel he has penetrated to something in his 
quest, has not yet reached its deepest essence, nor will he ever consciously do so. 

64 Huizong’s edition uses the particle an % for the particle yan 
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9. Practicing Dao (14/174) 


9.1 [2.15b] Laozi said: If you want to practice my Dao, you must first 
know about the source of highest insight. Even wisdom doesn’t arise by 
itself, but like all other things must have its underlying cause. 


9.2 [2.16a] Everything has a foundation for its fate, a connecting point for 
fate and life’s conditions. 


9.3 Join Dao and Dao will come to you; join Virtue and you will reach its 
root. 


9.4 [2.16b] In former lives one didn’t study or ask questions,® so in this 
life one again lives in the common world. For this reason one experiences 
gain and loss and can’t delight in the patterns of Dao. 


9.5 Greed, desire, profit, glory, and official favor, when received seem 
the grace of fate or the fruits of toil. When in addition there is wealth and 
material security, one will never fall into humble circumstances and 
poverty.°” 


9.6 [2.17a] Yet then one may feel much anger and impatience and be 
without any stable foundation in one’s mind. 


9.7 [2.17b] One may study, yet without an enlightened teacher how could 
one ever resolve one’s doubts? 


9.8 My Dao is like fine hair: who would be able to understand it?6 


9.9 [2.18a] From the beginnings of past generations I have been changing 
many times, innumerable as fine dust.® 


9.10 I have been moving along for years amounting to kalpas, I feel this 
is tantamount suffering and toil. 


9.11 I study what cannot be studied.’ I just begin to see things in the 
light of naturalness. 





65 Huizong’s edition here has wen fx], “hear,” instead of guan i, “pass.” It 
might be a misprint or possibly read “resonance point.” 

66 Huizong reverses the order of “study” and “ask questions.” 

67 Huizong has ai 3<, “sympathize,” for shuai ¥, “decline.” His version 
reads: “. . . loses all sympathy for those in humble circumstances and poverty.” 

68 This line echoes Daode jing 70: “My doctrines are very easy to understand 
and very easy to practice. None can understand and practice them.” 

69 This alludes to the theory of the transformations of Laozi. See Yoshioka 
1959; Seidel 1969; Kusuyama 1979. 

70 This is the basic form of a paradoxical statement typical for Daoist diction 
and the descriptions of the mystical quest in general. Moreover, it contains an 
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9.12 [2.18b] All flourishing depends on an underlying solid ground, just 
as the stem and the leaves grow from the roots of the tree.” 


9.13 By depending on the earliest ancestor of the Dao”? you will know 
the starting point of the primordial source of the world’s beginning.” 


9.14 [2.19a] You should come to see it without recourse to outer phe- 
nomena; never concern yourself with them!”4 


10. Repeated Instruction (13/181) 
10.1 [3.1a] Laozi said: I will repeat my instructions; receive them carefully. 


10.2 In the Dao, make nonbeing the highest; in virtue make kindness 
your master. 


10.3 [3.1b] In ceremony, make social responsibility your inner feeling; in 
acting, make grace your friend; in benevolence, make advantage your 
ideal; in faith, make efficaciousness’> your goal. 


10.4 [3.2a] In the world of constructs, these things are there, yet even 
though they are there they will only lead men astray. 


10.5 [3.2b] Thus you know that the world is superficial, it is full of splen- 
dor and ornaments that soothe you. 


10.6 Words rush ahead” even of flying dragons, yet actions limp in the 
wake even of lame turtles. 


10.7 [3.3a] When kindness, social responsibility, ceremony, and faith are 
lost, Dao and virtue are also discarded, they perish and decay. When 
these social virtues are not substantiated by the Dao, they, to the con- 
trary, will be supported only by material wealth. 


10.8 [3.3b] Compare it to the image in a mirror: you can see but not get 
hold of it. Words are like the response of an echo; how could one ever 





allusion to Daode jing 64: “The sage learns to unlearn and returns to what the 
multitude has missed.” 

71 Huizong has ben A, “root,” for mu 7X, “tree.” His version reads: 
grow from the base and the roots.” 

72 Huizong reverses the order of guidao mit, “return-Dao,” to read: “By 
practicing Dao and returning... .” 

73 Huizong reverses the order of shiyuan %@7c, “beginning-primordial,” to 
speak of the “primordial beginning.” 

74 Xiang refers to the Buddhist concept of laksana, the distinctive marks or 
signs that characterize all visible outer phenomena, which are clearly to be dis- 
tinguished from the underlying truth of buddha nature (Soothill 1937, 309). 

75 Huizong omits the “man” radical in writing xiao {e “efficacious.” 

76 Following Huizong and reading chu 14, “come forth,” for chu fa, “place.” 


“ 
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catch the sound of wind?’’The world of constructs holds on to teachings 
in this manner. Such delusion has been going on for a long time since.” 


10.9 [3.4a] Among the people and beings under Heaven, who could 
alone be permanent master? They continue in handed-down delusion, 
they revolve in mutual stimulation.” 


10.10 [3.4b] The false and untrue have invaded truth: emptiness and 
nonbeing appear as if they really existed. 


10.11 The untrue is no longer distinguished from the true: this error is 
prolonged by greed and profit. 


10.12 [3.5a] What is considered right at any given moment is imperma- 
nent and will perish again,*®° foolishly and blindly people cling to their 
error. 


10.13 Just as fire that is brought forth from wood will turn back on it and 
consume it. 


11. Sagely Words®! (10/133) 


11.1 [3.5b] Laozi said: The words of the sages are: Observe Dao through the 
pattern of how existence comes to life! Thus it is said: Dao is naturalness. 


11.2 When the eyes see something the mind is agitated; the mouth then 
expresses words formed in the mind. The nose is pervaded by wind and 
breath; the nose and the mouth are their gates.®2 


11.3 [3.6a] Respiration is the residence of life, the life of the self depends 
on it. 


11.4 [3.6b] You can compare it to grain, to grass, to trees: Following the 
four energies they develop in accordance with the seasons.83 





77 Compromising between the two editions. Huizong has qu 4 , “assem- 
ble,” for xu #&%, “connect.” 

78 This takes up Daode jing 58: “The people have been deluded for a long 
time.” 

79 Huizong’s edition has sbou #2, “hand down,” for shou =, “receive.” He 
thus places emphasis on the transmission rather than the reception of continuous 
delusion and stimulation. 

80 Following Huizong and reading wang C, “perish,” not wang {£, “pro- 
ceed.” 

81 Huizong spells the title out more fully: “The Words of the Sages.” 

82 This reflects the interpretation of the Daode jing by Heshang gong. 

83 Huizong reverses the order of the characters, reading “the qi of the four 
seasons.” 
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11.5 When qi departs, the living die.*4 With its increase or decrease there 
appears radiance or disease. 


11.6 [3.7a] Thus there is life and death: yet this is not as good as being at 
peace in a state of nonaction. 


11.7 In nonaction nothing is actively done:*5 how would errors or trans- 
gressions come about?86 


11.8 You must never develop greed on behalf of your personal or your 
physical body, nor must you ever find fault with acting purposefully. 


11.9 [3.7b] If the five phases did not overcome each other, the myriad 
beings could all be complete. 


11.10 The myriad beings are not permanent: they are perfected, yet don’t 
stay whole for long. The three luminaries have neither light nor darkness, 
Heaven and Earth are forever radiant.” 


12. Observation®® (15/173) 


12.1 [3.8a] Laozi said: Observe all things as manifestations of the Dao; 
visualize the spirit (s) in meditative imagination. 

12.2 [3.8b] Think of the gi of Dao and of the three luminaries as ordering 
your self from within. 


12.3 Flickering softly, like an image between dream and waking, the 
spirit light suddenly appears and vanishes. 


12.4 [3.9a] Keep your will dispassionate and remain in nonaction, medi- 
tate with concentrated imagination and active conscious thinking. 


12.5 You will then establish freedom from desires and no longer know 
the difference between ordinary, i.e., acquisitive, and meditative thought. 


12.6 [3.9b] Sometimes qi will arise that is still coarse. Then you know that 
you are still troubled by numerous affairs. 





84 This reflects the statement of Zhuangzi 58/22/11: “Human life is a com- 
ing-together of qi. If it comes together, there is life; if it scatters, there is death.” 

85 Huizong writes xing 77, “undertake,” for wei f%, “do.” His version reads: 
“nothing is actively undertaken.” 

86 The “coming about” is done in a karmic way as the character yuan #&, 
“karma,” suggests. 

87 This reflects Daode jing 7: “Heaven is eternal and Earth everlasting. They 
can be so because they do not live for themselves. Thus they can live forever.” 

88 Guan #4 is a technical term for meditation in religious Daoism (Kohn 
1989b). Yet the idea is already found in the Daode jing. It says: “Observe the self 
through the self” (ch. 54). 
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12.7 [3.10a] When affairs arise your body will be agitated. When there is 
agitation, you will get involved with outward schemes. 


12.8 Outward schemes and thoughts are the beginning of peril; who en- 
ters peril will not be steady. Not being steady means that one will 
weaken, and weakness will lead to a shortened life. 


12.9 [3.10b] Observe sounds and sights on the basis of your personal 
body; then beings and affairs won’t easily crowd in.8? 


12.10 [3.11la] Once you attach specific labels to sounds and sights, you 
will be seduced by them. 


12.11 [3.11 It all rests with greed and desire: these are what leads into 
calamity. 


12.12 Greed is a great sickness indeed, it has been around for a very long 
time. It sneaks in subtly, gradually accumulates,” and once it’s there it 
can’t be cured by herbs or needles.*! 


12.13 [3.12a] Reject all that your self or intention might desire and you 
will naturally guard clarity and purity.°? 


12.14 [3.12b] The practice of the great sages consists in just that: never 
longing for what others have. 


12.15 [3.13a] In being they can always turn to nonbeing, in nonbeing al- 
ways to being. 


13. Scriptures and Precepts (14/125) 


13.1 [3.13b] Laozi said: All that is said in scriptures and precepts, all that is 
prescribed in laws and statutes is powerful, awe-inspiring, and openly 
declared. It is not as good as the wondrous and the subtle.% 


13.2 [3.14a] The full is not as good as the empty;*4 the numerous is not as 
good as the rare. 


13.3 The exuberant and multiple will die an early death; to be hectic is 
much worse than to come a little late. 





89 Huizong’s edition has ming 44, “names,” for se f£, “sights.” His version 
reads: “... sounds and names.” 

90 Huizong here has zi &, “multiply” or “sprout,” for ji #4, “accumulate.” 

91 These two represent the standard measures of traditional Chinese medi- 
cine, acupuncture and moxibustion. 

92 Huizong’s edition here has jing #, “tranquility.” 

93 Huizong reverses the order of “wondrous and subtle.” 

94 This concept appears earlier, line 6.9. 
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13.4 [3.14b] All that flourishes must decay; all that prospers must decline. 
13.5 The sage gives up all knowledge and acts in nonaction.*® 


13.6 He speaks by saying nothing; he does things by never undertaking 
anything.” 


13.7 [3.15a] How do we know this? The even is not as good as the odd. 


13.8 The many is not as good as the few. What kind of wisdom is harder 
to follow? 


13.9 [3.15b] What kind of kindness is harder to attain? The meaning of 
this makes sense to few. 


13.10 To know without knowledge: this is the pivot of Dao. 


13.11 [3.16a] Emptiness ends and nonbeing begins: 98 what use is it to be 
a flying immortal? 

13.12 [3.16b] The great Dao is vast and open; there is nothing not struc- 
tured or surrounded by it. 


13.13 [3.17a] If you can understand that, you will see that right ulti- 
mately returns to wrong.10 


13.14 Carefully examine all the words of the scriptures: Who knows can 
pursue. 


14. Deep and Wonderful (14/147) 


14.1 [3.17b] Laozi said: Words of Dao are deep and wonderful; the precepts 
and the scriptures are similarly esoteric.1°' Heaven, Earth, and all beings 
are born from the One. 


14.2 [3.18a] If you can understand that you will know the difference be- 
tween emptiness and reality. 





% Huizong’s edition has: “The false in many cases will fulfill itself in 
death.” 

% Huizong adds the particle suo and thus makes the line parallel with the 
next. Yet in doing so he breaks the four-character rhythm of the section. 

97 Huizong has sbi fifi, “act,” for xing f7, “undertake.” 

98 Huizong makes it sound even more futile in saying: “In vacuous emp- 
tiness and with nonbeing passed away.” 

99 Huizong has zi +, “you,” for ruo 4, “you,” “if.” He thereby emphasizes 
the address and excludes the possibility of a conditional mode. 

100 Huizong’s edition reverses the order of the characters. His version reads: 
“... what is considered right.” 

101 Huizong here has yi Jf, “equally,” for yi Z , “similarly.” 
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14.3 If you don’t understand that you will look at it and see no difference. 


14.4 As long as your will is fixed on existence, your nonaction will be 
ailing. 

14.5 [3.18b] You will be entangled by existence and have endless years 
without end. 


14.6 Words of Dao are subtle and deep; while you haven’t understood 
them, just try to grasp their basic meaning and observe the precepts 
without fail. 


14.7 [3.19a] First lessen all desires;!°2 then never let your intention run 
loose. 


14.8 Leisurely stay in a tranquil place; practice meditation in a chamber 
of retreat.103 


14.9 [3.19b] The cinnabar scriptures of ten thousand scrolls are not as 
good as guarding the One.1% 


14.10 Yet, the scriptures are not irrelevant; they do after all! contain re- 
ality and emptiness. Whenever they speak of being, there is always also 
nonbeing, but you cannot as yet distinguish this. Whenever they speak 
of nonbeing, there is always also being, but you cannot as yet decide on 
that. 


14.11 [3.20b] Therefore, just practice according to instructions, coming 
and going with the rhythm of the world.10% 


14.12 Teachings in the name of Dao can be true or bogus, just as fortune 
can be good and bad. 


14.13 There are public and private situations of shame: who understands 
this can see the delicate dividing line. 


14.14 [3.21a] Why divine the past and foresee the future! Better to just 
remain simple. 





102 This takes up lines 7.16 and 7.17 above with their references to Daode jing 
1 and 48. 

103 On the development and function of the Daoist meditation chamber, see 
the Japanese study by Yoshikawa (1987). 

104 See the annotation to line 4.4 above. 

105 Huizong replaces zhong #, “after all,” with zbong 4, “therein.” 

106 This refers to the necessity of adapting to the universal movement of be- 
ing and nonbeing, action and nonaction, in life as well as in mystical practice. 
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15. Emptiness and Nonbeing?”’ (3/55) 


15.1 [41a] Laozi said: Emptiness and nonbeing bring forth naturalness; 
naturalness brings forth the Dao; Dao produces the One;) the One pro- 
duces the myriad beings.1% 


15.2 [4.1b] The myriad beings embrace the One and come into being; 
they attain the subtle and wonderful and come to life. 


15.3 [4.2a] Human beings all have the treasure of long life, but they don’t 
preserve it.10 Rather, they develop desires! and value personal glory. 
This is what we call rejecting original life, ie, Dao of Heaven and 
Earth. 


16. Vague and Obscure (2/24) 


16.1 [4.2b] Laozi said: Emptiness and nonbeing are vague and obscure; 
they are the root of Dao. The myriad beings assemble at the root; this is 
the primordial source of Dao. 


16.2 It is within oneself, never forgotten:!"“I will be silent about it. 
17. Birth and Growth (9/138) 


17.1 [4.3a] Laozi said: I was born from emptiness and developed in nonbe- 
ing. 
17.2 [4.3b] What gives me life is the spirit; what kills me is the mind. 


17.3 Mind and intention are afflictions to me;!13 Thus, if I am of no- 
mind,144 what would I know? 





107 This title is identical with the title of chapter 23 of the Daode jing in the 
edition by Heshang gong. 

108 Chen Jingyuan notes in his edition that the versions commented on by 
Xu, Li, and Liu all read: “Dao produces Heaven, Heaven produces Earth, Earth 
produces the myriad beings.” Huizong’s edition adds the stage of Heaven and 
Earth: “Dao produces the One; the One produces Heaven and Earth; Heaven and 
Earth produce the myriad beings.” The passage takes up chapter 42 of the Daode 
jing: “Dao brought forth the One; The One brought forth the two; The two 
brought forth the three; And the three brought forth the myriad beings.” In 
Huizong’s version Daode jing 25 is also integrated: “ There was something undif- 
ferentiated and yet complete, Which existed before Heaven and Earth. . . I call it 
Dao.” 

109 Huizong here has the final particle ye {4 instead of zbi (2, “it.” 

10 Following Huizong’s edition. Chen reverses the order of the characters 
and reads: “their desires increase and . . .” 

111 Huizong adds a final particle ye at the end. 

112 Huizong has wang C, “perish,” for wang is, “forget.” His version reads: 
‘... is never lost.” 
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17.4 [4.4a] I recollect the time when I was not yet born: then I didn’t have 
a self. It is only through the accumulation of qi,5 the assembly of blood 
that my body came to be.116 


17.5 [4.4b] My body is the carriage of the spirit, the habitation of the 
spirit, the host!” of the spirit.18 


17.6 When the host is tranquil and at peace, the spirit will remain; when 
the host is agitated and moved, the spirit will leave. 


17.7 [4.5a] Therefore the sage does not have a common mind."!9 His de- 
sire is to return to the beginning, to the state before he was born. 


17.8 [4.5b] Before human beings are born, how can they have a self? 
Without a self, what suffering would there be? And what desires? 


17.9 Therefore put your self outside and visualize the spirit (s).!2°Then 
nothing but an essential brilliance will remain. Once Dao and virtue are 
joined in one, you will pervade Dao. 


18. Acting with Dao (9/132) 


18.1 [4.6b] Laozi said: Those who acted with Dao in the days of old all 
based themselves on naturalness. 


18.2 Thus their Dao was permanent. But when you try to force it, it will 
not come about. 


18.3 [4.7a] Why is this so?!2! Because trying involves having yearning 
and thoughts. This goes against Dao. 


18.4 Therefore one finds the usefulness of the bellows and the flute in 
their being empty.122 





113 This is a variation of Daode jing 13, cited more literally in line 7.8 above. 

114 This is one of the central concepts of Chinese Chan Buddhism which can 
be shown to go back to the Zhuangzi; see Fukunaga 1969. 

115 Taking up the passage from Zbuangzi 22 again; cf. line 11.5 above. 

116 Huizong has a variant for the final particle er in the end of this sentence. 

7 Huizong omits ren A, “man,” after zhu +, “host,” thus keeping the 
rhythm of the section. 

48 Xu in his commentary compares the spirit to the horse that draws the 
carriage, i.e., the body. This relates to the later inner alchemical and Quanzhen 
metaphor of the spirit as the horse that has to be tamed and controlled. 

119 This is the first line of Daode jing 49: “The sage does not have a common 
mind: He makes all people his mind.” 

120 The first part takes up an expression from Daode jing 7: “Therefore the 
sage puts himself behind, But finds himself up front; He puts himself outside 
and always remains.” 

121 Huizong omits the question particle zai 
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18.5 Empty or real, being or nonbeing, square or round, big or small, 
long or short, wide or narrow: [whichever you encounter] listen to what 
others do but never enter into contention with them. 


18.6 [4.7b] The way the good person acts in the world can be compared 
to the bellows: he never contends with others, his virtue always depends 
on Dao. 


18.7 This is because he is empty and void and utterly free from desires. 


18.8 [4.8a] Desires are the root of all misfortune and harm; nonbeing is 
the source of Heaven and Earth. Nobody knows that this is the root; no- 
body knows that this is the source.1?3 


18.9 The sage gives up all desires and!*4 enters nonbeing; thus he sup- 
ports the self. 


19. Sight and Touch!?5 (1/33) 


19.1 Laozi said: People usually consider satisfaction through sounds and 
sights the highest possible happiness; they do not know that satisfaction 
of sounds and sights is the basis for misfortune. Therefore the sage never 
desires anything and returns to freedom from desires. 





122 This goes back to Daode jing 5: “Heaven and Earth are like a bellows, 
Empty, but never exhausted.” The same point is also made in Daode jing 11: 
“Thirty spokes around a hub make a wheel, But it is due to their nonbeing that 
the carriage is useful. Clay is molded to form a utensil, But it is due to its nonbe- 
ing that the utensil is useful. Doors and windows are cut out to make a room, 
But it is due to their nonbeing that the room is useful.” 

123 This is an example of interlocking parallel style, described in Wagner 
1980 and 1986. Following his example the lines may be analyzed as follows: 
Horizontally the first two as well as the last two lines are parallel—“Desires are 
the root of. . .”= Nonbeing is the source of . . .” AND “Nobody knows. . .” = “No- 
body knows...” Vertically there are correspondences between the lines 1/3 and 
2/4—“the root of all misfortune and harm” = “that this is the root: AND “ the 
source of Heaven and Earth = that this is the source.” 

124 Huizong adds an er, “and,” here. 

125 This section as well as the title and first line of the following section are 
not found in Chen’s comprehensive version of the text. They have been supplied 
from Huizong’s edition. Chen Jingyuan’s edition here erroneously includes two 
pages from the text next in the Daoist Canon, the Wensbi zhenjing (True Scripture 
of Master Wenshi), also known as the Guanyinzi or “The Writings of Pass Guard- 
ian Yin.” Pages 8b, 9a, and the first lines of 9b are identical to pages 1.7a-8a of DZ 
727, fasc. 449. 
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20. Dao and Emptiness (17/219) 


20.1 Laozi said: Dao is an empty and latent being; it may be empty, yet it 
will become real; it is empty and yet full. Heaven received the one qi; 
luminously it became utterly pure. Then the gi descended and trans- 
formed. It brought forth the myriad beings; their physical shapes are all 
different. 


20.2 [4.10a] Therefore the sage!26 knows Dao, virtue, and primal chaos; 
he becomes one with mystery and wonder.!?” 


20.3 He also knows that Heaven and Earth are clear and tranquil, that 
they both continue to guard the One.128 


20.4 Thus join your mind with Heaven!” and there will be no more 
knowledge. 


20.5 [4.10b] Join your personal body with Dao and there will be no more 
physical structure. 


20.6 Then Dao of Heaven will flourish. 


20.7 To attain this, control your will and intention and abandon all 
yearning and worries. 


20.8 [4.11a] It leaves and cannot be pursued; it remains and cannot be 
driven out. 


20.9 When it reaches far, it goes beyond the nonultimate, yet it cannot be 
followed. 


20.10 When it stays close, it is right within oneself, yet it cannot be seen. 
20.11 [4.11b] Therefore the ruler, to the end of his life, will not look, not 
listen, not speak, not eat. He will harbor his knowledge and embrace the 
mystery. 

20.12 You may want to look at it and cannot see it; you may want to lis- 


ten to it and cannot hear it; you may want to speak of it and cannot 
phrase it; you may want to eat it and cannot taste it.190 





126 Huizong omits the nominalizing particle zhe. 

127 The word miao #, “wondrous,” is not found in Huizong’s version. 

128 This takes up Daode jing 39: “Heaven obtained the One and became clear. 
Earth obtained the One and became tranquil.” 

129 Di th, “and Earth,” is added in Huizong’s version. 

130 These last few lines reflect Daode jing 14: “Look at it and do not see it; 
Call it the invisible. listen to it and do not hear it; Call it the inaudible. Touch it 
and do not find it; Call it the subtle.” Similar statements regarding Dao (or some- 
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20.13 [4.12a] It is utterly serene and obscure!!5! There is no way you can 
experience it sensually. Therefore return to no-being.!°2 


20.14 If you attain a state of permanent purity, tranquility, and nonaction, 
nonbeing will be recovered naturally.°° 


20.15 Thus you go back to before you were born and no longer have a 
self.154 


20.16 [4.12b] Nourish the self in nonaction; then you will make your 
body and physical structure whole. 


20.17 Share in the abundance and fullness of Heaven and Earth: thus you 
will live forever. 


21. Sympathy with Others (5/35) 


21.1 [4.13a] Laozi said: To sympathize with others as a human being is not 
as good as sympathizing with one’s self. 


21.2 To sympathize with one’s self is not as good as loving the spirit. 
21.3 [4.13b] To love the spirit is not as good as harboring the spirit. 
21.4 To harbor the spirit is not as good as preserving the self. 

21.5 [4.14a] To preserve the self means to live forever.1°5 

22. Spirit Gives Life (5/52) 


22.1 [4.14b] Laozi said: Spirit gives life to the body, the body completes 
spirit. 





times the spirit) are also found in the Zhuangzi: “Pure spirit reaches in the four 
directions, flows now this way, now that. There is no place it does not extend to. 
Above it brushes Heaven, below it coils on the earth. It transforms and nurses 
the ten thousand things, but no one can make out its form. Its name is called 
One-with-Heaven” (41/15/19; Watson 1968, 169). 

131 Huizong supplies the “water” radical for tanbo ix}, “serene.” 

132 This is also a quotation from Daode jing 14: “Infinite and boundless, it 
cannot be given any name. It returns to no-being.” 

133 Huizong here has qi, “cosmic energy,” for wu, “nonbeing.” His text 
reads:” . . .. qi will be recovered naturally.” 

134 Huizong supplies writes fan, “go back,” with the “walk” radical: jk. 

135 Although apparently opposed to the ideal of mutual love and social 
harmony, there is a twist in this section: pure egotistic survival is not the final 
goal of the practice. Also there is a jump in the last line: the self that is spoken of 
here is a different self from the one referred to earlier. Moreover, the passage is 
cited in the Dadao lun, but there the word “self” in lines 21.4 and 21.5 is replaced 
with “truth.” This reading is more logical and corresponds to a more gradual and 
straightforward approach to Dao. 
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22.2 Without spirit, the body cannot give life to itself. Without the body, 
spirit cannot complete itself. 


22.3 [4.15a] Body and spirit join in harmony: they give life to each other, 
they complete each other. 


22.4 [4.15b] Spirit always loves human beings, but human beings don’t 
love spirit. 


22.5 Therefore abandon sageliness, discard wisdom,!°¢ and return to un- 
knowing.°7 


23. Permanent Peace (5/75) 


23.1 [4.16a] Laozi said: The sage finds permanent peace in being at-one 
with Heaven and Earth. Since he is at peace, he can join demons and 
spirits. 

23.2 [4.16b] Ordinary folk all seek peace in what by nature is not peaceful; 
thus they are always without peace. 


23.3 The way of Heaven is to diminish the full and overflowing, to 
strengthen the empty and the void. It lies in diminishing strength and 
flourishing, in advancing the feeble and the weak. 


23.4 [4.17a] Lessen yearning and worrying and return to the state of a 
child. Block off false wisdom and attain the simplicity of the sage.1°8 


23.5 [4.17b] Therefore keeping with the world!%? can be called nourishing 
the mother; by always loving the mother, the self will live forever.“ 


24. Self and Mind (11/180) 


24.1 [5.1a] Laozi said: When the self is emptiness, the myriad beings will 
arrive; when the mind is nonbeing, the harmonious gi will return. 





136 This takes up Daode jing 19: “Give up sageliness and discard wisdom 
The people will profit a hundredfold.” A very similar statement is also made in 
the beginning of Daode jing 20. 

137 This last line is not found in Huizong’s edition. 

138 Huizong here has zhi #l, “knowledge,” for zbi 4, “wisdom.” 

139 Huizong’s version reads xiao #, “filial,” instead of cun f¥#, “preserve.” 
The text runs” . .. being always filial to the world ” 

140 The image of Dao as the mother goes back to Daode jing 52: “The begin- 
ning of the universe- It may be called the mother of the universe.” For a study of 
Dao as the mother of the world see Chen 1974, 142. “Hiding” is an idea that al- 
ready occurs in the Zhuangzi. 
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24.2 [5.1b] Therefore who is skilled at nourishing the self will hide as self 
in his self and never be lost. He will hide as a person among persons and 
never be seen. 


24.3 Thus if the ruler is to govern his country, he should first die to his 
country. 


24.4 [5.2a] When he dies to it, but does not perish,!* then his country will 
prosper greatly. The people will not dare to disperse, but will grow in 
number. 1!42 


24.5 [5.2b] If you know permanence your actions will return to it. 


24.6 Common folk are happy and delighted to use life as long as it lasts. 
Thereby they get agitated and lose it, and their life-spans are easily ex- 
hausted. 


24.7 [5.3a] The world is a great thing." It exists continuously.“It is dark 
and obscure and cannot be known. 





141 This refers to Daode jing 33: “He who dies but does not perish enjoys long 
life.” The phrase has led to numerous discussions as to what does not perish. 

According to Wang Bi, it is the Dao; according to Wu Cheng, it is the mind. 
The most common interpretation is that the immortality of virtue, the survival of 
people in the memory of their descendants is meant. In that sense the passage 
would be close to the Zuozhuan 7¢{&% (Zuo’s Chronicle; Xiang 24): “Dead but not 
decaying.” Here the interpretation is clearly in terms of “preservation of family 
name” and continuance of the ancestral sacrifices. 

Erkes (1953) points out that in phrases such as these “death” and “perish” 
must refer to two different levels of being dead. He suggests that the former may 
refer to the natural end of life whereas the latter indicates passing away prema- 
turely. 

To me, however, if there is a clear distinction between the two words (and 
he cites numerous passages from ancient texts where they occur as a compound), 
the commentary of Zhu Xi to a Liji passage seems a better explanation: “death” 
refers to the state of the corpse; “perish” means long buried and all gone. These 
two states are then related to ancestor worship: while the corpse of a relative still 
has an immediate impact on the living, a long buried ancestor exists only in es- 
sence and spirit. 

142 Huizong supplies an additional san ax, “disperse”: “But even if they dis- 
perse they will grow again in number.” The notion that people are the most im- 
portant measure of prosperity is essential to ancient Chinese culture where man- 
power more than anything else decided the wealth of the state. It is also a theme 
among the more politically oriented ancient philosophers, especially Mencius. 

143 This takes up the statement in Zhuangzi 28/11/61: “Now the possessor 
of a state possesses a great thing. Because he possesses a great thing he cannot be 
regarded as a mere thing himself” (Watson 1968, 123). 
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24.8 [5.3b] Knowing it is rejecting it; desiring it is leaving it; approaching 
it is separating from it. 


24.9 Therefore the sage does not rely on the world, he does not rely on 
demons and spirits, nor does he rely on the myriad beings. Rather, he 
always makes emptiness his self and nonbeing his mind. 


24.10 [5.4a] These two are called the self of no-self, the mind of no-mind; 
thus the spirit is guarded. 


24.11 [5.4b] Guard the spirit and pervade all in mystery: this is union 
with Dao.¥45 


25. Free from Yearning (10/120) 


25.1 [5.4b] Laozi said: The wise man is free from yearning; he never feels 
the insecurity of worries.146 


25.2 [5.5a] Always remaining in emptiness and nonaction, staying serene 
and cultivating his body and physical structure: thus the myriad beings 
are nurtured. 


25.3 Those who are part of the transformations develop greed for the 
gems of the world, arousing their feelings. 


25.4 [5.5b] Then armed rebellions!4” break out in the four directions, and 
disaster arises in the country. 


25.5 The country is shaken and in disorder; the people are weary and 
exhausted. 


25.6 [5.6a] The people are the foundation of the country; when the people 
are exhausted and leave, the country is shattered. 


25.7 [5.6b] This we call giving away the treasure of its boundlessness, 
inviting instead robbery and profiting from [the work of] axes and of 
spears. 


25.8 [5.7a] Thus the sage rests in nonaction and no-affairs: he only desires 
to keep the people of his country at peace. 





144 Alluding again to the quotation from Daode jing 6, used first in line 1.3 
above. 

14 This evokes Zhuangzi 29/12/14 with its notion that in the sage “knowl- 
edge is pervaded by spirit.” Moreover, Zhuangzi 19/6/92 describes the mystical 
union in terms of “making oneself identical with Great Pervasion.” 

146 Huizong’s edition omits the second wu, “nonbeing,” and thus reads: 
“The wise man is free from the instabilities of yearning and worries.” 

47 Following Huizong’s edition. Chen reverses the order of the characters 


to read gebing #25, “rebellious armies.” 
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25.9 Thus it is said: Just know how to guard the One and the myriad af- 
fairs are done!!48 


25.10 In a state of no-mind virtue will remain; the demons and spirits 
will come to serve. 


26. My Life (6/85) 


26.1 [5.8a] Laozi said: My life is my own; it does not depend on Heaven 
and Earth.149 


26.2 I don’t see, don’t hear, don’t know: spirit does not leave my self, and 
I am forever one with Dao. 


26.3 [5.8b] Heaven and Earth are divisions of the one qi, when properly 
regulated this naturally guards the root. 


26.4 [5.9a] But never imitate the kind of goodness practiced by the com- 
mon folk. Never behave according to benevolence and righteousness, 
loyalty and faith. Never behave with reverence and respect or act accord- 
ing to petty loves and desires. Then the myriad being will all come to 
profit. 


26.5 [5.9b] Always remain serene and in nonaction, then the great Dao 
will return. 


26.6 Thus the spirit man has no radiance and the sage has no fame.15° 
27. Weapons (6/95) 


27.1 [5.10a] Laozi said: Now,/5! weapons are a) great!52 misfortune in the 
world.!3 They are not a treasure of the country.!54 


27.2 One may treasure them, but must not use them, 





M48 This phrase is taken up again toward the end of the text (39.11, 39.14). It 
is common in Daoist literature: see Zhuangzi 29/12/6; Lingbao wufuxu #2E# AY 
FR (DZ 366, fasc. 183) 3.22ab; Baopuzi 18.2b; Taipingjing sbengjun bizhi KZERSSE 
AMA (DZ 1102, fasc. 755) 7a; Huangting neijingjing 25:9; San-tian neijie jing 
2.4; Zhongjie wen RIK (DZ 178, fasc. 77); Daomen jingfa JAP TRIE (DZ 1128, 
fasc. 762) 1.9; Yuangi lun TRA lab; Xuanzhu xinjing zhu 8b; Daoshu 32.1b. 

149 This goes back to chapter 16 of the Baopuzi. 

150 A variation on Zbuangzi, ch. 1: “The perfect man has no self, the holy 
man has no merit, the sage has no fame.” 

151 Huizong’s edition does not have the introductory fu. 

152 Huizong omits da, “great.” 

153 See Daode jing 31: “Fine weapons are instruments of evil: they are hated 
by the people.” 

154 For the concept of guobao BIE, “treasure of the country,” see Seidel 1981. 
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27.3 [5.10b] because using them will result in agitation and disasters, 
such as the destruction of the country and the loss of the people. 


27.4 Therefore the sage cherishes the subtle and wonderful, embraces 
roughness and simplicity,15 and never dares to act deliberately or in any 
way interfere or contend with the world. 


27.5 [5.11a] There may be wild! beasts, but they will not attack him; 
there may be wasps and scorpions, worms and snakes, but they will not 
bite him; there may be soldiers and weapons, but they will not injure 
him.197 


27.6 [5.11b] Because he has accumulated virtue and he pervades the mys- 
tery,158 none in the world can do him any harm. 


28. Soft and Weak (4/81) 


28.1 [5.11b] Laozi said: In the world none is softer and weaker than the one 
qi.159 Within the one qi none is softer and weaker than Dao. 


28.2 [5.12a] Because Dao is weak and soft it can embrace!“ and enwrap 
Heaven and Earth; it can pervade and penetrate the myriad beings.1® 


28.3 Soft brings forth hard, weak produces strong, yet none in the world 
knows its root, the base from which the opposites begin originally. 





155 Huizong reverses these two to read “simplicity and roughness.” 

156 Following Huizong’s edition, which supplies the “dog” radical to read 
meng ii, “fierce.” 

157 The invulnerability of the sage is a common theme in a variety of Daoist 
texts. Daode jing 50 has: “I have heard that one who is skilled at preserving life 
Will not meet tigers or wild buffaloes when wandering across country, And will 
not be touched by weapons of war in fighting. The wild buffalo cannot butt its 
horns against him, The tiger cannot fasten its claws into him, And weapons of 
war cannot thrust their blades into him.” Similarly, Zhuangzi 17 says: “When a 
man has perfect virtue, fire cannot burn him, water cannot drown him, cold and 
heat cannot afflict him, birds and beasts cannot injure him” (Watson 1968, 182). 

158 For this expression, see 24.11 above. 

159 Huizong omits yi, “one.” The statement takes recourse to Daode jing 40: 
“Weakness is the foundation of the Dao,” and 78, “There is nothing softer and 
weaker than water.” 

160 Huizong’s edition writes bao J, “embrace,” to read “envelop Heaven 
and Earth.” 

161 This takes up a theme already developed in chapter 22 of the Zhuangzi: 
Dao is in everything, in things as tiny as ants, as lowly as grass, as inanimate as 
bricks, and as offensive as excrement. “There is no thing that escapes its pres- 
ence” (Watson 1968, 240-41). 
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28.4 [5.12b] For this reason being takes nonbeing as its mother, nonbeing 
takes emptiness as its mother, emptiness takes Dao as its mother, and 
Dao has naturalness as its foundation.!© 


29. People (5/78) 


29.1 [5.13a] Laozi said: The reason why people undervalue life and die 
early is only that they themselves cause it to be so;1® it is not that Heaven 
and Earth destroy them, that demons or spirits do them any harm. 


29.2 It is because they develop knowledge and their bodies are agitated. 


29.3 [5.13b] Nonbeing produces being, no shape produces shape. How 
much more should this rule apply in the development and destruction of 
human affairs? 


29.4 [5.14a] If people want to live long, they must cut off their emotions 
and get rid of their desires. Mind and intention are bondage to life, it is 
necessary to return [to purity] . 


29.5 Body and spirit joined in harmony means eternal life. 
30. The World (1/54) 


30.1 [5.14b] Laozi said: Although people live in the world, their thinking 
should not rest with the world; although people live in a country, their 
thinking should not rest with the country; although people live in a vil- 
lage, their thinking should not rest with the village; although people live 
in a family, their thinking should not rest with the family. Although the 
spirit lives in the self, the spirit should not rest with the self. Who prac- 
tices this can be called a man of Dao.164 





162 This reverses the creation pattern of line 15.1 above. 

163 Huizong has a variant character for er ffJ-at the end of the sentence. 

164 This section takes up Daode jing 54 as well as the “Great Learning” chap- 
ter of the Liji in its relating the individual to the world. The Daode jing has: “Cul- 
tivating virtue in oneself, it will be true; Cultivating virtue in the family, it will be 
overflowing; Cultivating virtue in the village, it will be enduring; Cultivating 
virtue in the country, it will be abundant; Cultivating virtue in the world, it will 
be universal. Therefore observe the self in the self, the family in the family, the 
village in the village, and country in the country, and the world in the world.” 
Wang Bi explains the latter exercise as “seeing Dao in the self from the individ- 
ual’s own state of mind.” 

The “Great Learning” says: “To manifest one’s clear character to the world, 
first bring order to the country. To bring order to the country, first regulate the 
family. To regulate the family, first cultivate the self. To cultivate the self, first 
make the will sincere. To make the will sincere, first extend knowledge.” 
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31. Conscious Thinking and Subtlety (15/77) 
31.1 [5.14b] Laozi said: Suffering arises without conscious thinking. 
31.2 [5.15a] Misfortune arises minutely and with subtlety. 
31.3 [5.15b] Good arises from evil. 
31.4 Profit arises from harm. 
31.5 Big arises from small. 
31.6 Hard arises from easy. 
31.7 [5.16a] High arises from low. 
31.8 Far arises from near. 
31.9 Out arises from in. 
31.10 Noble arises from humble. 
31.11 Movement arises from rest. 
31.12 [5.16b] Prosperity arises from decline. 
31.13 Yin arises from yang. 


31.14 Therefore being and nonbeing arise from each other;!6> empty and 
real bring forth one another. 


31.15 [5.17a] Thus being returns to being; nonbeing returns to nonbe- 
ing.166 


32. In Dao (7/70) 


32.1 [6.1a] Laozi said: Human beings are within the Dao; Dao is within 
human beings. 


32.2 [6.2a] Fish are within water; water is within fish.167 


32.3 [6.1b] When Dao leaves, people die; when water runs dry, fish per- 
ish. 





165 This is based on Daode jing 2: “Being and nonbeing produce each other.” 

166 The interdependence of opposites is a basic theme of the Daode jing. See, 
for example, chapter 2: “Being and nonbeing bring forth each other; Difficult and 
easy complete each other; Long and short shape each other; High and low slant 
each other; Sound and voice match each other; Front and back follow each 
other.” 

167 This is already noted in Zhuangzi 18/6/72: “Fish thrive in water, people 
thrive in Dao. For those who thrive in water, dig a pond and they will find nour- 
ishment enough. For those who thrive in the Dao, don’t bother about them and 
their lives will be secure” (Watson 1968, 87). 
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32.4 Thus the sage knows that he will return to the state before he was 
born. He abandons pride and luxury and does away with melancholy 
and yearning. 


32.5 [6.2a] For this reason, when his physical body vanishes, his spirit 
remains. 


32.6 The whole world returns. 


32.7 [6.2b] Without action and free from affairs, the country is stable and 
the people rich. Preserving Dao and cultivating the permanent is what 
we call union with the mystery.1% 


33. Possessing the Country (4/91) 


33.1 [6.3a] Laozi said: When the one who possesses the country is deeply 
rooted, 


33.2 Heaven and Earth will cover and support it, the myriad beings will 
be raised and nurtured, gold and jade will form treasures. Without de- 
liberate accumulation they will remain.1© 


33.3 [6.3b] Who puts Heaven and Earth outside will own Heaven and 
Earth; who puts his self outside will preserve his life.17° 


33.4 [6.4a] Therefore the ruler is skillful where others are clumsy; he lives 
long where others do not; he enjoys what others do not; he is happy 
when others are not; he does what others don’t do; he trusts in what oth- 
ers don’t trust; he practices what others don’t practice. Thus Dao and 
virtue are complete in him. (33.4) 


34, All Have It (9/112) 


34.1 [6.5a] Laozi said: Dao is not only within me, rather, the myriad be- 
ings all have it.171 


34.2 The myriad beings don’t know about it, but Dao naturally rests with 
them. 





168 Union is also explicitly referred to in lines 24.11 and 27.6 above. 

169 This section draws on Daode jing 60: “Ruling a big country is like cooking 
a small fish. If Dao is employed to rule the empire. . . The power of spiritual be- 
ings can no longer harm people.” 

170 A quotation from Daode jing 7, already referred to in line 17.9 above. 

171 This echoes several passages of the Mencius. In discussing the necessity 
of choosing the more righteous and benevolent path even over life, he says, “All 
have it [this mind], it is only that the wise cannot lose it” (6A.10). Also, when 
describing the four beginnings, he says: “Human beings all have a mind that 
cannot bear others’ sufferings” (2A.6). 
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34.3 [6.5b] Common folk are all born through attaining the spirit; they 
don’t know about it, but the spirit naturally lives in them. 


34.4 The ruler lets his virtue spread to the hundred families,!”2 but they 
don’t know that they receive the virtue of the ruler. 


34.5 [6.6a] Thus the sage harbors the spirit within and never lets his ma- 
terial soul escape.!75 


34.6 When the mother is kept, the child is complete.!”4 


34.7 [6.6b] And!7> the people will increase and prosper; they will protect 
the country. 


34.8 Mystery and emptiness accumulate to fullness: life lasts forever.!76 


34.9 The people may vainly!”” know Heaven, Earth, and the myriad be- 
ings. However, unless they know where they originated and that they 
will return to the origin, this remains great ignorance indeed. 


35. Self-Cultivation (9/57) 


35.1 [6.7a] Laozi said: Dao of self-cultivation means to first hide with 
Heaven and Earth, to rest quietly with the beginning of the myriad be- 
ings. 


35.2 [6.7b] The sage pervades the mystery and primordial source, merges 
his gi and conscious thinking, and thus preserves his self. 


35.3 [6.8a] The commoner employs emotions and love, greed and desire 
to preserve his self. 


35.4 These two are the same in that they are living beings preserving 
their selves; they differ in their Dao and their virtue.178 





172 This expression stands for the common people. 

173 This evokes the first line of Daode jing 10: “Can you keep your material 
soul and embrace the One without departing from it?” 

174 In the Daode jing, the mother-child relationship stands for Dao and the 
myriad beings (ch. 52). In later Daoist texts, it is applied to the various forces that 
keep the human body alive. Sun Simiao, for example, says in his Cunshen lianqi 
ming: “Qi is the mother of the spirit, and the spirit is the child of qi” (1a). 

175 Huizong omits er jf], “and.” 

176 Huizong has shou =, “receive,” for shou a, “longevity.” His version 
reads, “life received is eternal.” 

77 Huizong has tu fal, “plan,” for tu GE, “vain.” This reads, “. . . plan to 
know.” 

178 This line imitates the first chapter of the Daode jing: “These two are the 
same in that they come forth, but they differ in their names. 
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36. Dao and Virtue (11/159) 


36.1 [6.8a] Laozi said: Dao and virtue, Heaven and Earth, water and fire, 
the myriad beings, high mountains, deep ravines: they all have where 
they return to.179 


36.2 [6.8b] Dao does not desire emptiness, yet emptiness naturally re- 
turns there. Virtue does not desire spirit, yet spirit naturally returns there. 


36.3 Heaven does not desire clarity, yet clarity naturally returns there. 


36.4 [6.9a] Earth does not desire turbidity, yet turbidity naturally returns 
there. 


36.5 Moisture does not desire water, yet water naturally returns there. 
36.6 Dryness does not desire fire, yet fire naturally returns there. 


36.7 The myriad beings do not desire to become visible as bodies, yet 
naturally they appear as such. 


36.8 High mountains and big swamps do not desire flying birds or tigers 
and wolves, yet these animals naturally return there. 


36.9 [6.9b] Deep ravines, rivers, and oceans don’t desire fish, sea turtles, 
or dragons, yet these creatures naturally return there. 


36.10 If human beings are empty, latent, and free from action, they may 
not desire the Dao, yet Dao naturally returns to them.1®° 


36.11 Seen from this angle, how could the individual nature of beings not 
be natural? 


37. Good and Evil!*! (7/90) 


37.1 [6.10a] Laozi said: Whether one of the hundred families does any- 
thing good, I don’t know. Whether one of the hundred families does any- 
thing evil, I don’t know. Whether anybody practices loyalty or good faith, 
I don’t know. 


37.2 [6.10b] Accumulate goodness and good qi will come to you; accumu- 
late evil and evil gi will come to you. 





179 Huizong omits the zhi ,Z, “it,” at the end of the sentence. The concept of 
return is already emphasized in the Daode jing, which has: “Return is the move- 
ment of the Dao” (ch. 40). 

180 This is an allusion to Daode jing 23: “Who joins the Dao, Dao will also 
join; Who joins virtue, virtue will never leave.” 

181 This section is a development of Daode jing 20 and 49. 
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37.3 Thus the sage says: I embrace the beginning of the world and pre- 
serve the mother of the world. The more the myriad beings follow this, 
the more they strengthen the life of their selves. 


37.4 [6.11a] My thinking is always free from knowledge; 


37.5 how would I ever know whether one or the other action is good or 
evil? 


37.6 [6.11b] By accumulating goodness the spirit light helps perfection. 
37.7 Dao of Heaven is supported only by good people. 

38. Serene Intention (11/67) 

38.1 [6.11b] Laozi said: My Dao means utter serenity. 


38.2 [6.12a] When the intention dies, tranquility is born and life is recov- 
ered.182 


38.3 More and more life gradually immerses me, all excitement and agi- 
tation are stopped completely. 


38.4 Iam full of the undifferentiated source of the Dao, 

38.5 [6.12b] enveloped by primordial qi. 

38.6 Its root is increasingly deepened. 

38.7 [6.13a] The four limbs are stiff; 

38.8 There is no-mind within. 

38.9 [6.13b] I reach the innermost flourishing of the myriad beings, 
38.10 [6.14a] The nonultimate to which all nature returns. 


38.11 I can do so because! 1 have become utterly empty and free from 
desires. 


39. Admonition (14/154) 
39.1 [6.14b] Laozi said: Xi, I tell you once again, Master Gu is my self.184 


39.2 [6.15a] I shall now return in spirit and go back to the nameless. 





182 Huizong adds a final particle ye { at the end. 

183 Following Huizong and reading gu if, “reason,” for gu il, “indeed.” 

184 Master Gu already occurred in the beginning of the text (1.2). He is there 
as the name Laozi took when he converted India. This has caused much specula- 
tion whether or not a reference to the Buddha was intended. See the section “The 
Compilation of the Xisheng jing” above. 
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39.3 [6.15b] I give up my self and end my existence; thereby I live con- 
tinuously.185 


39.4 I leave this world and return to the one source. 
39.5 [6.16a] Suddenly he was nowhere to be seen. 


39.6 In that moment the office building was illuminated by a brilliance of 
five colors, simultaneously dark and yellow.1% 


39.7 [6.16b] Yin Xi went out into the courtyard, bowed down and said: 
“Please, dear spirit man, let me see you once again. Give me one more 
rule so that Ican guard the primordial source of it all.” 


39.8 [6.17a] He then looked up and saw!’ Laozi’s body sitting suspended 
in mid-air several meters above the ground. He looked like a statue. The 
image appeared and disappeared, vague and indistinct. His age did not 
seem to stay the same. 


39.9 He said: “I will give you one more admonition, make sure you get it 
right: 


39.10 Get rid of all impurity and stop your thoughts, calm your mind 
and guard the One. 


39.11 [6.17b] When all impurities are gone, the myriad affairs are done.188 


39.12 These are the essentials of my Dao.”189 Finishing this admonition, 
the image vanished again.1 





185 The expression “live continuously” is taken from Daode jing 6. 

186 “Dark and yellow” (xuanhuang X32) are two of the basic color terms of 
ancient China. In extension they stand for Heaven and Earth, light and darkness, 
male and female, etc. The combination of both represents the fullest power of 
creation and existence. For a detailed linguistic analysis, see Baxter 1983. 

187 Huizong’s edition omits shi itil, “see.” 

188 A common saying in these texts. For a list of references, see 25.9 above. 
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39.13 [6.18a] Yin Xi did not know where it had gone. He cried bitter tears 
and worshiped it in remembrance. Then he retired from office on 
grounds of illness. 


39.14 He gave up all thinking and guarded the One, and the myriad af- 
fairs were done. 





189 Huizong’s edition finishes this direct speech with a final particle ye. 

190 Huizong omits the jing #, “admonition.” 

191 Here Huizong’s edition reads ji Bt, “when,” not fu (2%, “again.” He there- 
fore has: “As soon as the admonition was finished, the image vanished.” 


